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Notes of the Week 


[x may be taken for certain that whatever the 


Reichstag does the London Agreement will be 

signed, and that the Dawes plan will come 
into operation. But in this country anxiety is 
deepening regarding the effect on our trade both 
of the actual working of the plan and of the 
special agreements between France and Germany 
which are even now in course of negotiation. 
This anxiety is reflected in the announcement that 
the Government is setting up an Advisory Com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of the chief British 
industries, for the purpose of giving expert counsel 
and guidance to the Foreign Office. But surely in 
this matter departments other than the Foreign Office 
are involved, and much more actively; as, for instance, 
the Board of Trade and the Treasury. We are blessed 
with a Foreign Office that is highly competent for its 
particular work, but that work can scarcely be said 
to include the consideration and solution of economic 
problems such as are already emerging in a menac- 
ing fashion. With the menace we deal in a leading 
article. 


M. HERRIOT’S VICTORY 


After obtaining, as was expected, a large majority 
in the Chamber on the vote of confidence which 
endorsed the London Agreement, M. Herriot scored a 
remarkable victory over M. Poincaré in the Senate, 
where his majority was 164. M. Poincaré made one of 
his customary speeches, of more than usually in- 
ordinate length, the greater part of it being an apologia 
for his policy while in power. It is now clear that 
France has definitely turned her back on that policy. 
M. Herriot’s reply to the ex-Premier was one of the 
best speeches he has ever made. France has ratified 
the Agreement handsomely. What the Reichstag will 
do is, as we write, still uncertain. Nationalist opposi- 
tion seems to have increased rather than diminished, 


despite the fact that Western Germany, including the 
occupied territories, which returns several Nationalist 
deputies, has pronounced strongly for the Agreement. 
Meanwhile President Ebert has given his assent to the 
signing of the Agreement on August 30, and announces 
that he will dissolve the Reichstag should it fail to 
pass the draft laws by the necessary two-thirds 
majority. Should a General Election on the issue be- 
come necessary, it is extremely unlikely that the die- 
hard policy of the Nationalists would be supported 
by the country. 


A WEEK OF HEART-SEARCHING 


Such Ministers as are neither away from the pressure 
of public opinion nor indifferent to it have had a try- 
ing week. So lately all was well in their estimation, 
and now they are asking themselves what will be the 
economic consequences of the policies they have been 
following. What is worse, they are the victims not 
only of self-questioning but of questioning a good deal 
less lenient by sections of their own adherents. The 
miners are insistent, and have so far forgotten their 
devotion to the Labour Government as to declare 
roundly that whatever party may be in power they will 
not allow any international settlement to prejudice their 
industrial position. Other groups of workers will 
presently make themselves heard. Meanwhile, the 
force of circumstances is doing what argument has 
hitherto failed to do. The Government is being 
obliged to examine those fundamentals of its policy 
about which it has been so easily confident, and the 
more it examines them the less happy it feels. 


MINISTERS ON HOLIDAY 


The desire of Ministers ‘‘ for to see and for to admire, 
for to be’old the world so wide ’’ is commendable, and 
the Dominion tour of Mr. Thomas and the contem- 
plated Oriental excursion of Mr. Clynes would have 
our sympathy if the country were calm and prosperous. 
But far too many Ministers of this Government seem 
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to develop longings to travel precisely when their 
presence at home is required. The Dawes scheme, 
the prospect of severe trade competition, the industrial 
unrest, the troubles in India and in the Sudan, the 
imminence of action in regard to the Irish dispute, and 
innumerable other questions render it desirable that 
Ministers should remain within easy reach. Quite 
apart from these matters, Ministers of this Govern- 
ment are needed near at hand to check the 
extravagances of their wilder followers. 


THE RUSSIAN TREATY 


Since we wrote last week, one explanation of the 
rumours that the Russian Treaty had been signed 
under duress has been forthcoming. Mr. E. D. Morel, 
candidate with the support of the Prime Minister and 
others for the Nobel Peace Prize, has contributed a 
remarkable article to a Socialist newspaper called 
Forward, in which he sets forth how himself and others 
brought pressure to bear on the timid Mr. Ponsonby. 
If these are the facts and the whole facts, we are 
shocked, but even more are we surprised. It scarcely 
seems credible that the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain should kowtow to the dictation of a few incon- 
siderable back-benchers. We believe this explanation 
is but a false bottom to the well, the full depths of 
which may not easily be plumbed. It seems probable 
that there is a much more serious and sinister 
explanation. 


THE LEAGUE MEETING 


Signs of the importance of the meeting of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations which begins on 
Monday continue to multiply. One of the first sub- 
jects for consideration will be the British rejection of 
the Pact of Mutual Assistance. France is ready to 
accept it, but more than two-thirds of the mem- 
ber States of the League side with Britain in this 
matter, and the pact may be regarded as dead. It is 
likely that some other scheme will be tabled, perhaps 
by Mr. MacDonald, who, since the success of the 
London Conference, is more than ever enamoured of 
arbitration as the solvent of European troubles. 
Whether arbitration can be successful in dealing with 
such \1emendous problems as security and armaments 
is extremely doubtful, but it will be interesting to see 
how it is dealt with. There may be a proposal to sub- 
mit international disputes, political or other, to a 
specially constituted arbitral court or body. 


PROPAGANDA IN THE SUDAN 


Though a more moderate tone is shown in the 
Egyptian reply to the last British note, the Egyptian 
Government still refuses to recognize the freedom of 
action of the Sudan Government or of the British 
Government in the Sudan. Here the issue is clearly 
joined, and there should be no paltering on the part 
of the Government. The reply further denies that the 
outbreaks were caused in any way by the Egyptians. 
While this statement is, broadly speaking, untrue, it is 
nevertheless the fact that there is more disaffection 
among the Sudanese than had been believed. Egyptian 
propaganda has undoubtedly done harm. That 
propaganda has been going on for some time, and not 
entirely beneath the surface. We should like to know 
what measures, if any, had been taken by the British 
authorities, whether in Egypt or in the Sudan itself, 
to counteract this propaganda. If measures were 
taken, it is plain that they have not been particularly 
successful; if they were not it argues a curious in- 
difference or blindness to the realities of the situation. 
Is the fault in Cairo—in Khartoum—or in London? 
Such a question would never have to be asked if there 
were a Lord Cromer in Egypt, 


THE COLLAPSE OF DIARCHY 


In what is politically perhaps the most advanced 
Province in India, Diarchy, tottering from the moment 
it was established, has now utterly collapsed. The 
Bengal Council has rejected the vote for ministers’ 
salaries, and Lord Lytton, after proroguing the 
Council, has himself taken charge of the transferred 
departments. His formal announcement on the sub- 
ject of course assumes that the Constitutional experi- 
ment may be resumed, but there is nothing to suggest 
that a return to the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme will 
be possible before 1927, when the electors may pro- 
vide a rather different Council, and there is much to 
encourage the belief that Diarchy has broken down 
finally in Bengal. In the situation there, and the not 
much more hopeful situation in India generally, states- 
manship will not seek to prolong the experiment begun 
five years ago by periodically and arbitrarily saving 
Diarchy from itself. The time has come for the re- 
covery of transferred departments wherever their work- 
ing under Indian Ministers is obstructed. 


LORD OLIVIER ON THE O’DWYER CASE 


The Secretary of State for India has thought it 
necessary to supply the Government and the public in 
that country with his views, which appear to be simply 
those of Mr. Montagu, on the questions settled or com- 
mented upon by Mr. Justice McCardie in the O’Dwyer 
case. Indians are wont to prefer judicial to executive 
decisions on matters of public morality and particularly 
where dispute turns on the forcible repression of dis- 
order. They are now invited to applaud the Secretary 
of State instead of the Judge, and no doubt will do so. 
But as it has never been supposed that standing orders 
to officials in India emanated from British Courts of 
Justice instead of from the Governments there and the 
Secretary of State, we find the plea that the dispatch 
was necessary rather unconvincing, and fear that it 
was prompted by nothing more respectable than a wish 
to show that Lord Olivier continues to be sympathetic 
towards Indian extremists. 


THE COVENT GARDEN STRIKE 

What is the value to employers, and to the public, 
of any national industrial agreement? The national 
agreements of May, 1920, and March, 1924, regard- 
ing port labour provide that there shall be no stop- 
pages of work at ports without notice to the employers 
and consultation with them. Yet Mr. Bevin, in 
pursuance of his plan in regard to a quite extraneous 
matter—the Covent Garden dispute—abruptly issues 
instructions to port workers without notice to the port 
employers or consultation with them. It comes to 
this: that every national agreement is to be violated 
by the workers whenever such violation would assist 
strikers in another place or another industry. The 
clauses of the 1920 and 1924 agreements apply not only 
to strikes but to locking-out. What would the strikers 
and Mr. Bevin say if emp:oyers had recourse to sudden 
sympathetic lock-outs ? 


THE MINORITY MOVEMENT 


The trade unions, even the most aggressive of 
them, are too tame for Mr. Tom Mann and the 
National Minority Conference, over which he has been 
presiding. The union officials, according to Mr. 
Mann, tend to grow much too conservative; the pro- 
gress of hostilities against Capitalism is apt to be too 
tardy; and it is thus necessary to rouse the trade 
unions with reminders of their real duty. This is the 
planning and carrying through of revolution : ‘‘ the job 
has got to be done, peacefully or otherwise.’’ Some of 
the plans of campaign appear to have been stolen dur- 
ing the mysterious raid on the offices of the Red 
International of Labour Unions, but Mr. Mann doubt- 
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less has them in his head, and since the Government 
decided not to prosecute Mr. Cam) beil we may sup- 
ose that Mr. Mann will be able to continue without 
legal check. The position of the preacher of revolution 
or of mutiny is naturally easy under a Government 
the members of which have a past and no courage to 
face its resurrection. 


LL.P. SUMMER SCHOOL 

During the week the Independent Labour Party have 
been discussing, among other things, at their Summer 
School, the nationalization of the land, the public 
ownership and control of banking operations, and the 
capital levy. Socialist candidates do not dare to men- 
tion the question of a capital levy in their addresses at 
by-elections, but the Independent Labour Party has 
no intention of allowing this item to fall out of its 
policy. According to the considered opinion of the 
party, private ownership of any kind ‘‘must be ended,”’ 
and in the ending the advantages of confiscation must 
not be overlooked. Now if this organization were a 
small and insignificant affair, one could afford to let 
a séance of this nature pass without notice, but when 
one remembers that the more important Ministers of 
State are members of the brotherhood, the sayings and 
doings of the school ’’ can scarcely be ignored. Nor 
is the influence of the gathering lessened by the fact that 
the Prime Minister himself sent a message, regretting 
his inability to pay a personal visit to his friends who 
were engaged on working on the practical applications 
of Socialism. That, as one of the founders of the In- 
dependent Labour Party, Mr. MacDonald should take 
a personal interest in the progress of the school we 
can understand, but what is more difficult to grasp is 
the close association of the Liberals with a Goverment 
allied to such a body openly advocating such revolu- 
tionary ideals. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 

With better weather conditions in the United States 
and Canada, and the growing movement of the new 
crop to market in these countries, the price of wheat 
has fallen appreciably in Winnipeg and Chicago. But 
the latest official estimate of the Canadian crop still 
shows a decrease from that of last year of more than 
twenty million quarters. The Canadian farmer is being 
consoled for his smaller crop by the substantially higher 
figure it fetches, but this fact will not be so consoling 
to consumers in this country, nor will they be greatly 
heartened by the news that the Provincial Govern- 
ments or organizations supported by the banks in 
Canada are setting up ‘‘ Wheat Pools,” the object of 
which is, of course, to keep prices up by preventing 
any glut of wheat in the ordinary market. It does 
not look as if the loaf were to be much cheaper. 


ANOTHER MIGRATION MUDDLE 

Last week we invited information on the financial 
arrangements to be entered into respecting the joint 
guarantee of interest payable on a loan of £/34,000,000 
for migration purposes, in connexion with land settle- 
ment in Australia. We appear to have issued our in- 
vitation none too soon, for it is now common know- 
ledge that a serious hitch has occurred. It transpires, 
as indeed we anticipated, that sufficient funds are not 
available under the Empire Settlement Act to enable 
our side of the bargain to be carried out—surely a 
matter that a little more attention on the part of the 
Socialist Minister and Chairman of the Overseas Set- 
tlement Committee might have foreseen. We cannot 
make advance payments of interest, as that would 
absorb the greater part of the £3,000,000 which is 
the full amount allocated for all migration purposes 
in any one year, while to extend the payments over 
the full period of the contract is hardly feasible, as the 
Act itself expires before the time specified for the last 
payment to be made. Yet these seem to be the only 


alternatives. The usual misunderstanding as to 
the financial liabilities on either side has arisen, the 
Commonwealth Government saying the Treasury Au- 
thorities promised a ten years’ guarantee, and the 
Treasury Authorities, on their part, saying they only 
promised a guarantee for five years. But the worst 
part of these muddles and misunderstandings is that 
they tell against migration itself. They create a doubt in 
the minds of the people both here and in Australia as 
to the trust that can be placed in Government 
transactions. We certainly seem most unfortunate in 
our dealings with Australia in the matter of land settle- 
ment. So far little advance has been made, although 
on the question of good intentions much spade-work 
has been accomplished. 


LORD RONALDSHAY 

There is a very general expectation that Lord Ronald- 
shay will be the next Governor-General of Australia. No 
better choice could possibly be made. As Governor of 
Bengal he did excellent work, and was deservedly 
popular with all sections of the community. In the 
House of Commons he directed his debating powers 
mainly to foreign affairs, seldom intervening in general 
debate, so he has the advantage of a political past that 
is not associated with party statements of any kind. A 
man of wide experience in administrative duties, and of 
a strong personality, he would seem an ideal successor 
to Lord Forster. But as Lord Forster was only ap- 
pointed in 1920, his period of office has still two years 
to run, so there is no reason for an immediate change, 
unless, of course, Lord Forster himself desires to retire. 
Being of a genial disposition, a clear thinker, a good 
speaker, and with a high social position Lord Ronald- 
shay is endowed with the very qualifications that 
are required in a post of this kind, and we feel sure the 
appointment would meet with general favour in all 
political parties both here and in Australia. 


CANADA AND THE NAVY 

We think the Canadians a little premature in taking 
umbrage at Captain Parker’s suggestion made in the 
course of a breezy speech at the Halifax Rotary Club. 
All he appears to have said was that if something was 
not done about Canadian Naval defence there would be 
no ‘‘O Canada’’ about which to sing and to ask 
what she was going to do. This was merely a 
sailor’s way of using the occasion to show the neces- 
sity of making our Empire secure and maintaining 
intact our sea communications. Naval defence has 
always been a sore subject with Canadians. Some 
would like a local Navy, others prefer to join in with 
the Imperial Navy. But because there happens to be 
a difference of opinion in the Dominion on the subject 
that is hardly sufficient reason for not bringing the 
matter to a definite issue. It is interesting to see that 
the Federal Government of Australia has allocated in 
her Budget a considerable sum for the Naval defence 
of the Commonwealth. 


MORE TROUBLE IN CHINA 

So far as British interests are concerned Shanghai 
is the most important of the treaty ports of China. 
For some years it has been free from the serious 
troubles which have affected Canton, its former com- 
mercial rival, and has enjoyed increasing prosperity. 
But an ominous situation is develuping in its neigh- 
bourhood, as the Tuchun of Kiangs . i= moving large 
bodies of troops agairst the Tuchun .. Chekiang, who 
controls the Shanghai area though it belongs to the 
former province. In the background stands Wu 
Pei-fu, who favours the Kiangsu Tuchun, and in the 
farther background is Chang of Manchuria, who sup- 
ports the Chekiang Tuchun; when the fighting begins 
they are quite likely to take a hand in it and a second 
immense civil war may be precipitated. As Shangha! 
may be in danger, it behoves our Government to talg 
immediate steps for the protection of our interests thers 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH TRADE 


T is not exactly usual for the authors of a settle- 
[ == to be the first to express alarm about its 

probable consequences, but we are not in the least 
disposed to exploit the opportunity of an easy score off 
the Government by contrasting its general optimism 
of yesterday with its particular anxiety of to-day. The 
interests of the country are incomparably more impor- 
tant than those of any party, and we are heartily glad 
to see signs that the Government is concerned about 
the effect of likely, and indeed almost inevitable, 
European combinations against British trade. In view 
of the seriousness of the situation we are not even 
inclined to dwell on the truth that this Government has 
increased the liability of British trade to attack, both 
by its special measures in repeal or reduction of safe- 
guards and by its general attitude towards indolence, 
discontent and disorder among those who should be 
straining every nerve to restore or maintain British 
industry. For us the one thing that matters is that 
the Government, however tardily or timidly, is moving 
to ascertain the extent of the revived dangers to 
British trade with the intention of protecting it against 
them. 

Among the most threatening of those dangers is that 
of a Franco-German combine. The conversations re- 
lating to such a combine which were initiated in 
London by M. Clémentel, the French Minister of 
Finance, are stated in Paris to have been temporarily 
checked by the British Government’s intervention, in a 
sense to which M. Herriot replied by terminating the 
discussion with the object of re-opening it in January, 
when the time limits imposed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles expire. Thereafter it is open to any one of 
the Powers allied in the war to carry on economic 
negotiations with Germany independently, provided 
only that the other partners in the war are apprised of 
the course of events. An economic compact between 
France and Germany, especially in respect of the ex- 
change of French iron for German coal and coke, is 
the most natural thing in the world, and its adverse 
effect on British industry is too obvious to need labour- 
ing. But the situation should be regarded more 
broadly in one sense, more narrowly in another. Quite 
apart from any Franco-German combine, a_ restored 
Germany not only may be, but must be, an extremely 
formidable competitor. For any country which is 
obliged to make heavy payments outside its own 
borders must sell its productions abroad, almost 
heedless of price; and even if longer hours of work 
and lower wages did not enter into the argument, Ger- 
many would undersell Great Britain for this reason 
alone. But here we touch something to which a 
Labour Government must be sensitive. For this 
country could reply to German underselling only by 
lowering the conditions of the worker to match those 
of his German rival. 

Unless, indeed, this country boldly adopted, as a 
measure of expediency in peculiar circumstances, a cer- 
tain amount of fiscal protection for the industries most 
seriously menaced. We can see no reason why a 
Labour Government should hesitate to adopt Protection 
when it is needed. Cobdenism as a religion is out- 
worn, and in’ any event is not, except by the accident 
which won it the support of Progressives, any part of 
a logical Labour Government. On the contrary, as 
every intelligent Labour leader has at one time or 
another recognized, the gains of the British worker, 
whether secured by methods which all approve or by 
the now more popular method of holding the nation to 
ransom, must be nullified if unchecked underselling by 
a rival country takes trade away from Great, Britain. 
It is, of course, true that the efforts both of direct 
German competition and of a Franco-German combine 
could be minimized by a compact between this country 
and Germany, but without a tariff we have not the 
means of bargaining. | Whatever, then, may be the 


traditional opinions of parties or their academic prefer- 
ences, the situation calls for an examination of the Pos- 
sibilities of protection without regard to anything but 
the present and future needs of national prosperity. 

Simultaneously with such protective measures as 
may after inquiry appear temporarily desirable, this 
country ought to apply itself far more earnestly than it 
has yet done to the development of markets within the 
Empire. The British position in those markets was 
never quite what it should have been, partly because 
the British manufacturer would not sufficiently con- 
sider the peculiar demands and prejudices of some of 
his potential customers or when he tried to do so went 
about it with inadequate knowledge, partly because 
propaganda was ineffective, partly because there was a 
lamentable want of cohesion among those engaged in 
supplying certain portions of the East, America and 
Japan in particular, opportunities which were well used 
to British detriment. All the ground that was lost 
ought to be recovered, but the main object should be 
the creation of new demands, for which there is ample 
scope. In some parts of the Empire the problem is 
partly political. In India, for chief instance, where 
this country has 300 million customers, political weak- 
ness has encouraged boycotts which, largely ineffective 
as they may be in respect of their immediate purpose, 
undoubtedly foster a temper unfavourable to the deve- 
lopment of new demands by creating a frame of mind 
in which the whole apparatus of Western civilization 
is condemned. Elsewhere, in the self-governing por- 
tions of the Empire, the political and sentimental 
reasons for favouring British trade are weakened by 
pedantic obstinacy in regard to Imperial preference and 
by such gross failure to provide for the naval and mili- 
tary needs of the Empire as was exhibited in the aban- 
donment of the Singapore scheme. And, generally, 
there has been failure to win the active co-operation 
in expanding British trade with the Empire which 
could at any time be secured by a policy of making 
every overseas Chamber of Commerce and firm feel 
that by co-operating it would be playing a definite part 
in’ a great comprehensive scheme for preserving and 
cultivating the common heritage. We are confident 
that an active policy of developing our Empire markets 
would elicit far more response than those who have 
taken insular views imagine. The restoration of Ger- 
many, whatever may be thought of it on other grounds, 
is full of menace to British trade. There is, however, 
this much consolation in the prospect: that it would 
destroy all force in the argument that for lack of a 
German market in which to sell their products some 
portions of the Empire must also lack the money they 
had before the war to spend in purchasing British 
manufactures. 

Yet neither fiscal change nor endeavours to develop 
the markets of the Empire will avail if this country 
does not earnestly get back to work. The leaders of 
Labour have taught their following to regard the issue 
as one to which there are no parties other than the 
worker and the capitalist, and perhaps never were the 
workers less disposed to give employers anything 
beyond the minimum of time and skill. But cannot 
the workers be prevailed upon to give to the country 
what they grudge to capital? Cannot they be made to 
see that in the last resort their own fate, with that of 
national prosperity, depends on their willingness to 
work? The imminent crisis finds this country with 
over a million unemployed, and for seven successive 
weeks there has been an increase of unemployment. It 
finds strikes in progress, or threatened, or just com- 
posed after a dislocation of industry which must long be 
felt. But here and there the workers are awake to the 
new danger, if not to the new demand it makes on 
them. The coal miners, for one body of workers, have 
expressed the keenest anxiety lest their wages should 
be affected. Workers may not yet have got as far as 
realizing that the protection of wages implies the pro- 
tection of industries; but they are getting there. 
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Another and, for them, more difficult step forward, is 
needed that they may reach the position in which em- 
ployers and employed can- effectively co-operate in de- 
fence of the trade vital to both of them. Labour must 
take it, not only for the reasons which weigh with us, 
but for a reason of great cogency from the Labour 
point of view. For unless the new danger be met, the 
workers in all the industries exposed to competition 
will be ground down, while those who chance to be in 
naturally protected industries will remain relatively 
prosperous, and the bitter internal jealousies thus 
aroused will render impossible that combination of 
effort by all groups of workers on’ which the political 
power of Labour depends. 


EXPLOITING THE GALLOWS 


HE enormous interest of the public in certain 
recent murder trials in this country has been 
responsible for a new and intolerable abuse of 
the Press, 
old abuse. It is natural that interest should be 
stimulated within reasonable bounds by proceedings 
on a capital charge. The psychology of crime and 
the drama of the law have a legitimate appeal, and 
criminology is essentially a hobby for the intelligent. 
It is not the reporting of murder trials to which persons 
of decent and cultivated tastes object—though that can 
be overdone—but the cruelty of a Press that will follow 
a condemned man into his cell after sentence and 
devote its columns to an hourly cataloguing of his 
mental and physical deterioration. To sensitive people 
this growing practice is extremely painful, but it is 
not chiefly on their behalf that protest should be made. 
They are, for the most part, persons of discrimination, 
and they are not forced to read what revolts them. 
The harm is done rather to the masses of uneducated 
or semi-educated people who account for nine-tenths 
of the sales of the popular newspapers. Day by day, 
following a murder trial, these millions are regaled 
with tit-bits from the condemned cell, and ultimately 
from the gallows itself a final succulent morsel is served 
up—dessert, as it were, to put the finishing touches to 
an unsavoury feast. To those, as we say, to whom 
this kind of fare is most distasteful it is least harm- 
ful; it is the unthinking multitude that it damages, 
for it debauches and depraves their tastes. The 
ordeal of a public trial must be terrible indeed for the 
accused. To await a scheduled death within the con- 
fines of a small room crowded with the ghosts of 
remorse, fear, memory, anticipation, or whatever grim 
shades haunt the brain of a murderer sentenced to be 
hanged, must be incalculably worse. Here is a fine 
topic indeed for the edification of kindly men and 
women, not to mention children ! 
Once the door of the condemned cell is closed upon 
a murderer the outside world should hear no more 
about him. He has been tried and condemned, and 
there should be an end, so far as the public is con- 
cerned. That is, of course, the intention of the law. 
A prison is meant to be a private place. A prisoner 
cannot get out, and it is not right that others should 
be able to get in. Yet a condemned murderer to-day 
—if he be considered good ‘‘ copy ’’—is exposed to 
the curious gaze of all who care to pay for their 
pleasures. He is made a peen-show, at a penny a 
peep. He is held uv as an exhibition for the entertain- 
ment of our sensation-sodden democracy. What he 
eats or cannot eat; what he says and. how he says 
it; the shakiness of his handwriting; how he clasps 
and unclasps his fingers in apprehension; his tears, 
his hysterical terror, his restless, tossing nights— 
these are details provided for the delectation of those 
who may care to witness the Roman spectacle of a 
wretched parcel of humanity being torn to shreds 
by the lions of fear and anguish. That the criminal 


himself is unaware of his audience matters nothing; 


or rather for the aggravation of an | 


emanate? 


if he were it would certainly not be our purpose to 
attempt to mitigate the consequences brought upon 
himself by his crime. But this hateful publicity must 
cause incalculable pain to his relatives and friends. 
It appeals to the worst instincts of the public. It is 
not merely unseemly to pry into the condemned cell; 
it is obviously immoral to derive satisfaction from 
another’s pain. For what other reason was public 
execution abolished? There is a kind of mental 
sadism in the reading of details of a murderer’s decay 
in gaol from the hour of his condemnation till the 
moment when the mercy of the gallows ends his 
tortures. But the responsibility for all this lies with 
the Press, not with its public. And unless the evil 
ceases we shall soon seriously have to ask ourselves 
which crime is the worse: a murder, which kills one 
man, or the subsequent newspaper details which de- 
prave the tastes of thousands. 

It is unlikely that legislation will be passed, at least 
in our time, to regulate this matter. Indeed it is not 
desirable that it should be. The freedom of the Press 
is a great possession with which we should be slow to 
tamper. A committee recently recommended measures 
for regulating reports of Divorce Court proceedings, 
but it is improbable that they will be adopted. The 
difficulties surrounding the subject of interference with 
the privileges of the Press are considerable. But 


. Clearly these harrowing descriptions of a condemned 


criminal are an abuse of those privileges which should 


‘ not be allowed to continue unchecked. And there is 


one way in which it can be checked, and must be 
checked, without any new legislation, without, in fact, 


' any more trouble than a very necessary tightening-up 
of existing regulations. 


Whence come these descrip- 
tions of the condemned cell? From whom do these 
long and detailed reports of a prisoner’s conduct 
There can be only two answers. Either 
they are invented in toto by enterprising journalists, or 
they are communicated to a representative of the Press 
by warders or other prison officials. We must dismiss 
the first possibility in justice to the honour of Fleet 
Street. We are left, then, with the shocking but 
inescapable alternative. The rules which forbid 
prison officials to divulge information to outsiders con- 
cerning prisoners under their charge must be enforced 
with the utmost strictness. That there are at presen{ 
leakages seems certain; nor is it probable that in every 
case the person responsible for the leakage is actuated 
solely by altruistic motives—affection for the news- 
papers or whatnot. The leakages can and must be 
traced, and an end put to the disgraceful trafficking iv 
the emotions of condemned men and women. 

But in the last resort this matter rests with the goose 
taste of the Press. Newspapers are the windows, 
often the only windows, through which the uneducated 
look upon the world outside their own. The 
responsibility of the Press which has created the habit 
of daily reading among these people is appalling. We 
believe that, with a few exceptions, the prostitution of 
newspaper columns to base ends is not wilful but due 
rather to lack of time for reflection, owing to the 
speed and fierceness of competition with which modern 
newspapers are conducted. But if they have not time 
to think for themselves it becomes the duty of others 
to think for them. All who are jealous for the good 
name of English journalism will wish these abuses 
remedied. 


DELAY IN DELIVERY 


Subscribers to the SatuRDAY REVIEW who experience 
any difficulty or delay in obtaining copies of the paper 
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ARMS AND THE MANN 
By A. A. B. 


R. TOM MANN is a genial old gentleman 
M who would not hurt a fly, much less a fellow 

citizen. At intervals, now alas! growing 
longer, he contributes to the gaiety of nations by tak- 
ing the chair at some blood-and-thunder meeting, 
where red flags are waved, and everybody and every- 
thing, Monarchy, Ministry, and Parliament, are 
threatened with battle, murder, and sudden death. 
Politically speaking, it is perhaps unnecessary to point 
out that Mr. Tom Mann and his contemporary Mr. 
Ben Tillett are back numbers, extinct volcanoes, old 
beans, or whatever phrase one may choose to convey 
the idea of impotence. It can be no libel to hazard 
the assertion that both of them have passed the 
Psalmist’s boundary; and in these days of clamorous 
youth, especially for the stern work of Red Inter- 
nationals, ‘‘ immortal eld ’’ is apt to be left to the 
publishers of autobiographies. 

None the less, there was a novelty, or rather 
two novelties, about the ‘‘ National Minority 
Conference ’’ of the British Bureau of the Red 
International of Labour Unions, over which Mr. 
Mann presided, which merit attention and com- 
ment. For the first time a new name was 
added publicly to the list of the proscribed. Not only 
are kings and capitalists and cabinets to be destroyed 
by the only means they understand, namely, brute 
force, but, quod minime reris, Trade Unions; In 
the Miners’ Federation, for instance, the revolutionary 
workers were informed by their secretary that ‘‘ there 
was a dead weight of reactionary officials, who would 
have to liven up or liven out,’’ and that ‘‘ when the 
policy of the Minority Movement became the pro- 
gramme of the Miners’ Federation, the officials would 
have to put it into operation or give way to others 
who would.’’ Now, it seems to me, we are beginning 
to get a glimmer of light upon the abortive prosecu- 
tion of the editor of the Workers’ Weekly. Mr. 
Herbert Hodges and the Cabinet have no doubt been 
for long informed of the National Minority Movement, 
which is a cover for the attack of the Red International 
upon the Trade Unions and their officials in and out of 
Parliament. Like Robespierre when he discovered his 
own name on a friend’s list of the next batch for the 
guillotine, Mr. MacDonald determined to get his blow 
in first. Before the Communist moved against the 
Trade Unions, the Prime Minister thought he would 
do what all demagogues try to do when in power, sup- 
press his old friends. The first thing ‘* Rabagas ”’ 
did, when appointed Premier by Prince Florestan, was 
to order the cavalry to charge the mob. But the law 
is a more ticklish weapon than troopers. It is easy 
enough to get your law officers to advise that Red 
Communism is sedition, and to instruct counsel to 
apply to a magistrate for a committal. But the 
Cabinet had not realized that the defendant might call 
the Prime Minister and his chief colleagues to prove 
that they had been talking sedition for the last ten 
years, and that their Moscow connexions were 
decidedly suspicious. Naturally the Government made 
haste to withdraw the prosecution, which they were 
entitled to do, however ignominiously. 


Some nonsense has been written and _ spoken 
about Government interference with the law. There 
have always been political prosecutions. Pitt’s 
Attorney-General, Sir Vicary Gibbs, was always 


prosecuting individuals and newspapers for  sedi- 
tious libel. The last case of a Government 
prosecution was that of Parnell, which for a long 
time Lord Salisbury’s Government hesitated to begin, 
and then did so before a tribunal specially created for 
the purpose. A Government has a perfect right to con- 
duct its prosecutions, how and when it chooses, or to 
drop them, as it sees fit. Only it must take the con- 
sequences of its blunders. The Parnell Commission 
did the Salisbury Government no good, and was the 


peg on which Lord Randolph Churchill hung the fiercest 
of his attacks on his former colleagues. The with- 
drawal of the Campbell prosecution, partly at the bid- 
ding of the Clydebankers, and partly because Cabinet 
Ministers were afraid to go into the witness-box, is 
bound to do the Government much harm. But this js 
an aside. The first point of interest about Mr. Tom 
Mann’s meeting is that it heralds the appearance in the 
arena of a Communist Party hostile to Trade Unions, 
or more specifically to Trade Union officials and their 
political action. 

The second and even more interesting point is that 
we have for the first time a definite public admission 
that democracy based upon universal suffrage must 
always issue in the rule of the minority. The Inter- 
national Communists put the matter, naturally, in its 
crudest and most repulsive light. Lenin and his suc- 
cessors, and the anti-social rascals, whom we are too 
cowardly or too apathetic to prosecute, coolly admit 
that the rule of the Proletariat means government by 
the minority that can command sufficient brute force 
to rob and murder the rest of the community. Out- 
side Russia, whose Government Mr. MacDonald is so 
anxious to serve, no one treats the terrorists seriously. 
But the remarkable thing is that sober democratic 
thinkers everywhere have dropped the old talk about 
the will of the majority. The reason is plain. It has 
been discovered that universal suffrage, unlimited by 
any residential, property, or educational qualifica- 
tions, cannot elicit the opinion of the majority, but only 
the opinions of a number of mutually repulsive groups. 

Look round Europe. In the French Chamber of 
Deputies there are at least half a dozen parties, with 
the result that the Government is changed on an 
average once a year. In the pre-war German Reich- 
stag there were, if I remember right, a baker’s dozen 
of parties. In the present Reichstag there appear to 
be as many parties as in the French Chamber. In Italy, 
Mussolini has decided that universal suffrage is a drol- 
lery, and that the will of the Fascisti, the physically 
strongest minority, is the only Government that can 
protect property and liberty. In Spain, the Sovereign 
and his army have gravely and courteously suspended 
parliamentary government as a corrupt farce. In Eng- 
lend, called the Mother of Parliaments, maioritv rule 
has passed, under the operation of universal suffrage, 
probably never to return. In the present House of 
Commons there appear to be three parties: in truth 
there are five or six. The so-called Labour Party con- 
sists of two wings, the Trade Unionist State Socialist 
wing, and the Communist Syndicalist or Soviet wing. 
So little sympathy is there between them that their 
separation is only a matter of time. There are two 
Conservative parties, the out-and-out Protectionists, 
sometimes called the Die-hards, and the commonsensi- 
ble Tories, who have no objection to a little Protection 
based on reciprocity, but who are waiting for a leader 
and acry. The Liberal Party has up to date declined 
to be electrified by Mr. Lloyd George, and toothless 
and tolerant even of Mr. Asquith is munching the re- 
mainder biscuit of Free Trade. 

You can only get an approximation to majority 


rule under a_ reasonably restricted constituency 
dividing its votes between two strong political 
parties. Such a time there was, the Augustan 


age of parliamentary government, between 1832 
and 1885, when the Irish Nationalists discovered 
the trick of holding the balance between the two 
British parties. From that hour the reign of the 
majority ceased. In 1906 the trade unions added a 
fourth group. The elimination of the Irish members 
in 1920 brought no relief, as their place was taken by 
the Clydebankers. The danger and annoyance of 
minority rule would be reduced by a franchise re- 
stricted at least to the male sex. It is mortifying to 
reflect that it was the Conservative Party who, in 1918. 
the most exciting year of the war, when two-thirds of 
the old electors were abroad, forced upon us, without 
any authority from the country, a Bill abolishing all 
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qualifications and extending the franchise to women. 
| have not considered the United States, because in 
America voting is entirely a question of machinery. 
But both in England and on the Continent, under 
universal suffrage, I see nothing but a long vista of 
minority governments, with consequent political in- 
stability. Of course if the gentry whom Mr. Mann 
blesses paternally were to attempt the execution of the 
doctrines of Red Communism, we might see once 
more a majority Government. 


AFTER THE CONFERENCE: A FRENCH 
VIEW 


[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT } 


Conference is now visible. There is no doubt 

that politically M. Herriot comes out of the 
three days’ debate in the Chamber uninjured. The 
certainty which he could not help entertaining of being 
supported by a substantial majority elated his natur- 
ally sanguine disposition. So did the popular manifes- 
tations which welcomed his return, the artificial char- 
acter of which he does not seem to have perceived. 
On the other hand he is a master of clear exposés, and 
intellectual lucidity can easily be mistaken for strength, 
not only by those who admire it, but even by the man 
who strives to secure it. So M. Herriot must feel in 
much smoother waters than he did five weeks ago. Yet 
there is still a strange ring in his utterances and on 
many occasions he seems to contradict himself. To 
begin with, there is a contradiction in the very facts 
with which his name will remain associated. Many 
people—in France as well as out of France—wonder 
why he should insist on remaining a year in the Ruhr 
while repeating that the occupation is illegal and re- 
calling that he always protested against it. 

Contradiction is also met with in what we hear con- 
cerning the Dawes plan. M. Herriot emphatically says 
that his policy is the reverse of M. Poincaré’s, but it 
cannot be denied that M. Poincaré wanted the adop- 
tion of the Dawes plan, and said so publicly on several 
occasions, consequently there is little originality 
in M. Herriot’s action. Furthermore, it is not a little 
striking to see M. Léon Blum, the leader of the 
Socialist Party and the mainstay of M. Herriot’s ma- 
jority, state, without mincing his words, that this 
same Dawes plan which his own party is so grateful 
to the Prime Minister for defending is a deception, as 
the wretched fifteen billion marks which, if successful, 
it will bring in to France will not be sufficient to in- 
demnify her for her devastations, let alone to pay off 
her debts to bond holders or to foreign nations. There 
is something just as contradictory in M. Herriot’s 
impressions of his English colleagues. He naturally 
lays great stress on what he calls the restoration of 
the Entente and never loses a chance of speaking of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as his friend and supporter. 
But the letter in which the British Premier, two days 
after telling the Germans that French and Belgian 
troops must stay a year longer in the Ruhr, advised 
him to leave the Ruhr at once, has been and remains 
a puzzle. Not puzzling, but rather alarming, were 
also the interviews lavishly given by Mr. Snowden to 
the newspapers. The very week in which France and 
Great Britain are said to have re-established their unity 
sees the Chancellor of the Exchequer protesting 
against a French commercial arrangement with Ger- 
many. If France is to live amicably with Germany, 
as everybody must wish who really wants peace, such 
agreements will be many in the future, and are likely 
not infrequently to clash with the interests of other 
European nations. 

All these contradictions, coming after years of empty 
expectancy and baffled hopes, cannot but confuse the 
average Frenchman. The newspapers have for some 
time noted a fatigue in him which M. Herriot also 


ial OW France reacts to the results of the London 


referred to in his brilliant final speech in the Chamber. 
When weariness does not produce discouragement, it 
is apt to transform itself into mistrust, and this is 
what we now witness. People wonder what the out- 
come of the next two Conferences—on security and 
the inter-allied debts—will be, and they are not so 
hopeful as M. Herriot, who needs their help, would 
like them to be. When one listens to the occasional 
remarks made by the man in the street on what he 
reads in the popular Press, the only point about which 
he seems to be clear is the following: The Experts’ 
Plan which the majority of French people had imagined 
would bring in two billions and a half a year during 
an unlimited period will not produce—M. Blum made 
it clear in the Chamber—more than fifteen billions in 
all to the account of France. So the 132 billions, men- 
tioned in 1921 at the London Conference, dwindled first 
to 62 billions, then to 26 billions, and now to the pre- 
sent sum which seems insignificant. So far the con- 
sciousness of this decrease only means what used to 
be called in 1917, ‘‘ Peace without Victory,’’ and, the 
majority in the present Chamber being pacified, there 
is not much surprise. Few protests were heard when 
M. Briand said that a few billions more or less did 
not matter, so long as peace really set in. But sooner 
or later this purely speculative view will have to trans- 
form itself into matter-of-fact realities. Then will 
come the tug-of-war, for when political problems are 
finally put into terms of sugar and butter, they are 
universally understood and national referendums begin. 


RHYME AND REASON 


By GeorrREY DEARMER 


‘66 HYME to the poet is either a spur or a check,” 
R wrote Theodore Watts Dunton in his 
‘ Poetry and the Renascence of Wonder.’ 
How far it is a spur only the poet himself knows, but 
most great poets and all minor poets have found rhyme 
a check, An obvious example is Wordsworth’s : 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon, 


which hardly rises triumphantly to the occasion. 
Wordsworth was too great a poet to suppress a sonnet 
because it contained even so serious a blemish as this. 
He had already, we may safely infer, conceived the 
miraculous line : 

The sea that bares her bosom to the moon. 


And we feel that such a line and others in ‘ The world 
is too much with us’ must be given to us at any ex- 
pense. The price of such a swift runner is sometimes 
a lame partner. The first stanza of Keats’s great 
‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ for instance, contains the 
lamentable line : 
Of deities or mortals or of both. 

Because his ‘* maidens loath ” have to be considered. 
Rhyme may momentarily unbalance the flight of reason 
in great poetry, but reason invariably predominates. 
Theme registers immortality, never the harmonious 
juggling with words. Great verse, however light, is 
always great in thought. 

There is a Chinese proverb: ‘‘ He who rides on a 
tiger never dismounts.” This sinister epigram may 
have inspired the author of, perhaps, the one classic 
limerick in English; classic, mark you, in spite of the 
cockney rhyme, and the repetition: ‘ The Tragedy of 
the Young Lady of Riga.’ Once read, the young lady 
and the smiling tiger ride on together and for ever ride 
in the reader’s imagination. It is great because it is 
final, as final as that hymn which is but a couplet : 

O blessed Saint Bartholomew 

’Tis little that we know of you! 
Or that other quatrain written by one of that little 
New England band headed by Longfellow and Hosmer, 
who wrote nearly all the few good hymns of the nine- 
teenth century : 
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Look up, ye saints, fresh courage take. 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy and will break 
In blessings on your head. 


Rhyme appeals to the child in man. It is an aid to 
memory and mirth. Most American poets, and a few 
English, dispense with it. This is a sign of 
senility at birth, an untoward seriousness of purpose 
only justified by the intensity of thought and passion. 
Reason invariably controls even the most wayward 
and sometimes immoral products for the nursery. The 
grinning dog of the unrhyming Psalmist does not com- 
pare with the laughing dog who saw the cow jump 
over the moon, and the consequent elopement of the 
fork. Reason controlled that classic though unfortu- 
nately little known ‘ Grace after meals in time of war,’ 
which included the following possibly misquoted but 
still masterly lines : 


Thank God and the British Navy 
For this good gravy; 

The lower decks and the upper 
For this my supper. 

Thank God and the British Fleet 
For all I eat. 


The lines contain all the poetical virtues, that economy 
which is good manners (the lower decks are mentioned 
first !), the fear of God, the love of good, an intense 
appreciation of ships that watch and ward, and always 
the rhyme falls into line with reason. Again, here is 
a thoroughly reasonable plot for a short story suitable 
for a Parish Magazine. A curate belonging to a 
parish in the town of Kidderminster when out skating 
inadvertently barges into a maiden lady. The girl, 
still young, puts a false construction on the mishap. 
She breaks into violent abuse, casting on the curate 
aspersions unrefined and inelegant, with the result that 
the unfortunate cleric feels constrained to reprimand 


the lady for whom he had previously entertained . 


thoughts of a tender nature (this to be previously sug- 
gested in a subtly reflective passage). All is over be- 
tween them before the first advances. Alas! the pity 
of it! The misfortune of mere accident and false con- 
clusions! Such is the nothing if not reasonable plot 
of the following limerick : 


There was a young curate of Kidderminster 
Who very reluctantly chid a spinster, 
Because on the ice 
She said things that wer’nt nice 
When he quite accidentally slid ag’inst her. 


The italics suggest the incipient love affair for which 


the poet evidently had little heart and less room, and . 


the narrative, boldly and directly treated in the third 
person, is a model of restraint. O si sic omnes! 

Only in bad poetry rhyme lumbers in the tread of 
reason. How bored the Lord must be with ‘‘ sword,” 


the world with ‘* hurled,” the heart with ‘‘ part.” Can : 


the moon know of any other month but June, or Cupid 
of any other bird but the dove? When the kindly 
earth becomes a sod, man a clod, and the sweetest pea 
a pod, the Almighty is treated worst of all. ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’ a volume more correctly entitled 
‘“* Mutilated Texts and Tunes,” abounds in bad rhymes 
generally, ‘‘ improvements ” of good rhymes altered 
by those who all through Church history have ruined 
by restoration and set back by progress. 
‘ A. & M.’ truth and sincerity will sometimes out. There 


But even in ' 


is, for instance, that charming piece of versification, . 
‘The Voice of God’s Creation found me’ with its - 


mournful third stanza: 


mf The Voice of Conscience sounded nearer 
It stirr’d my inmost breast : 
But though its tones were firmer, clearer, 
dim ’Twas not the voice of rest : 


And I said: 


Oh! that I knew if He forgiveth ! 
My soul is faint within, 

Because in grievous fear it liveth 
Of wages due to sin. 


4 


Poor caterpillar! He has been feeding on the leaves 
of the Tree of Sin and the diet has lowered his soul’s 
vitality. His inmost and presumably outer breast is 
‘** stirr’d.””. Oh that he knew if He forgiveth, for it 
would be so nice to transfer to the tree of knowledge. 
Alas, poor Reason and poorer Rhyme! 


LARK AND MOCKING-BIRD 
By Ivor Brown 


The Creaking Chair. By Allene Tupper Wilkes and Roland 
Pertwee. The Comedy Theatre. 


Pansy’s Arabian Night. By Walter Hackett. 


Theatre. 
[ ) cessing of stories are by tradition the serious 


The Queen's 


reading of the simpleton and by fashion the toys 

of the wise. Modesty compels me to renounce 
the latter ground for reading them, self-respect the 
former. Indeed, I do not, cannot read them unless 
they have extraneous readable qualities, a cloak, as it 
were, for the crime. Others abide our question; but 
Sherlock Holmes is free. The spirit of that eminent 
Victorian still lingers behind the dull brick and solid, 
featureless facade of Baker Street. The story does 
not justify the man, but the man does justify the story. 
Dope, fiddles, and Dr. Watson defy boredom, how- 
ever much the criminals invoke it. And so with Father 
Brown. To this priest I gladly burn a midnight 
candle, but it is the man and not the mystery I want. 
The shepherd is greater than the crook. 

But the vast mass of mis-spent ingenuity that goes 
to the making of tangled criminalities bores me be- 
yond description ; the more I read detective stories the 
more I like Blue Books. But on the stage there is 
something to be said for an occasional night out with 
the clutching hand. The lurid face at the window is 
preferable to the simpering smile of the ingénue and if 
in our flapper-theatres we must choose between patent- 
leather comedy and knives that flash in the dark, I 
greatly prefer the blades to the bucks. The nonsense 
of the crook-drama is honest, drastic, forth-right 
footle ; the nonsense of the lounge-hall sweet-meat has 
usually a sickly pretentiousness. Can anything be viler 
than cheap artifice masquerading as art and ogling 
probability ? 

In ‘ The Creaking Chair,’ with which Mr. Aubrey 
Smith undertook management in the dead vast and 
middle of the holiday season, there is plenty of red 
meat for the holiday public. It is a play of a type and 
good of a type; if the goods which it delivers, to wit 
the ghouls and the ‘‘ jools,’’ are familiar, they are at 
least the authentic goods. It has the right accessories 
to the crime in dashing ladies and loutish police. It 
has daggers and darkness and the comic serving-man, 
who turns up quite freshly as a Scot with a genius for 
silence and is played in the grand Caledonian manner 
by Mr. Nigel Bruce. It is further assisted by the pres- 
ence, as a massive chunk of Scotland Yard, of Mr. 
Sam Livesey, an actor with a genius for the gruff and 
weighty ; did he appear in more serious work he might 
be a powerful rival to the sovereignty in this depart- 
ment of Mr. Norman McKinnel. Mr. Eric Maturin 
adds neatly to the general larking. 

‘ The Creaking Chair,’ now settling down in its run, 
stands to the more recent arrival ‘ Pansy’s Arabian 
Night ’ as the mocking-bird to the lark. In the latter 
piece Mr. Hackett has had a night out at the expense 
of the night-out plays. It turns the gunman’s gun 
upon himself and knifes the drama of steel and blood. 
Jewels are out-shone and vamps out-vamped. The 
nonsense play is raised to the highest power of piffle 
and the cleverness lies in the maintenance over an 
evening’s span of a joke that might have been con- 
densed into the boundaries of a revue-sketch. Mr. 
Hackett has apparently determined to teach the creak- 
ing chairs a lesson in creaking and to make the sparks 
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fly from the clash of steel; the sparks fly upward too 
and his burlesque is salutary stuff. 

Pansy worked in a lending library on the Sussex 
coast; romance was her environment and fancy was 
her diet. Full-fed with the wares she thumbed she 
became the owner of a motor-bicycle and outfit. In 
leathern armour she clattered about the South Downs, 
persuaded that any Saturday night might prove an 
Arabesque. She even persuaded the meek, dry, homely 
Mr. Argo Attawater to implant himself in her sidecar 
and try his luck upon the downs so free. The result 
was a breakdown by a moated grange; I did not see 
a moat, because I was too busy wishing that the pro- 
ducer would give the clouds a rest. However, if 
expensive lighting ‘‘ stunts ’’’ have been installed, I 
suppose we must put up with the weather. All the same 
in such a summer it seems a sorrow’s crown of sorrows 
to be reminded, indoors as well as out, that a consider- 
abie depression is moving in from the Atlantic and will 
cause generally unsettled conditions. Fortunately in 
Act II, the technician, known intimately, I believe, as 
‘‘ Lights,’’ had the depression on the run and treated 
us to a radiantly anti-cyclonic background. 

But to return to Pansy and her Argo. An appeal to 
the grange for help brings them in full touch with the 
realities of the Arabian night’s entertainment, new 
style. Then Mr. Hackett lets himself-go and piles up 
the monstrous to a giddy height. If anyone had asked 
me at the moment when I left the theatre exactly what 
had happened to Pansy I could not have done more 
than shake a head bemused. I remember sinewy 
Spaniards, jaundiced, leering Chinese, a bellowing 
mariner with blackened eye, a prodigious butler who 
combined the evil eye of Sinister Street with the phy- 
sique and address of a sergeant-major. I remember a 
voluptuous villainness and a slim, dewy maiden-minion 
of guile. And in the midst of knives, guns, jewels, 
flourishes, alarums, and all the small change of the 
harum-scarum drama, I remember the dry smile of 
Mr. Attawater, who found these mysteries as clear as 
crystal, because he was a regular patron of the films. 
I remember also the exalted fluttering of Pansy, who 
was wondering whether she had not bitten off a little 
more of the Arabian gum than she could chew. Play- 
goers who like the grim larking of ‘ The Creaking 
Chair’ will surely enjoy this riotous commentary of 
the mocking-bird. 

Mr. J. H. Roberts, who plays Attawater, is an actor 
of the delicate touch. In any kind of naturalism he 
is usually superb; in such a hurricane of burlesque he 
appeared too gentle and serene. He never showed his 
part the whip while Miss Marion Lorne, as Pansy, was 
driving furiously. Miss Lorne showed the better 
judgment, the play being an absurdity that will not 
endure realism in pace or tone or stress. But Miss 
Lorne’s impersonation of the eager little lady con- 
tained, along with all the emphasis demanded by the 
spirit of skit in which the piece is written, a real 
foundation of plausibility. The fussy creature was a 
beautiful study in contradictions, wearing her film of 
feuilleton romanticism over as humdrum a domes- 
ticity as ever tended the aspidistra in a seaside window. 
She was the prim playing with precocity, milk and 
water spilled upon the fire and all of a splutter in the 
flame. Miss Hilda Trevelyan would have sweetened 
the part which is somewhat in her line, but Miss Lorne 
made it theatrical only in its rattle-trap speed and in its 
intensity, and made no surrender to the melting mood. 
Pansy is the genuine article and I should reckon to 
find her like behind the counter wherever holiday- 
makers, surfeited with the wind on the heath and the 
rain on the pier, rummage the back-shelves of the local 
stationer for three-pennorth of love interest returnable 
in four days’ time. I should add that Pansy is planted 
among some rare exotics, among whom Mr. Henry 
Wenman, Mr. Edward Rigby, as Mr. J. C. Aubrey, 
and Miss Mary Clare burned exceeding bright. It is 
all a spirited charade; gather we Pansy while we may. 


A GERMAN JOURNEY 
By DyNnELEY Hussey 


HERE is nothing like a visit to a new and 
strange country. It explains, for one thing, why 
to a layman all sheep appear exactly alike, while 
to the shepherd their very voices are individual. To 
the interested observer of humanity travelling in Ger- 
many the crowd of type-Germans quickly breaks up 
into lesser types, the genera of the species, until at 
last social or commercial contact puts him in touch 
with the personal characteristics of the individual. So 
it was that one became aware, in the kaleidoscope of 
shoddy-clad citizens and bare-kneed, open-necked, 
flowing-haired Wandervégel, that the tall young man 
who sold one music in very adequate English 
was a person of charm and breeding—probably the 
son of a professional man, who was filling in his vaca- 
tion from the University by earning a little money and 
acquiring a knowledge of the business—while that 
other thick-built block of a fellow with a shaven head 
was the incarnation of all that was unpleasant in the 
German before the war, and which after 1914 became 
the symbol of what we most disliked, the substitute 
for Bonaparty and the Policeman as a bogey for recal- 
citrant children. I really did come up against one 
of these creatures who, one supposed, did not exist in 
their full monstrosity outside the pages of Simplicis- 
simus. He stood, while he talked to me, like the thick 
ugly square block of granite with which the Miinch- 
eners have commemorated their fallen, and his words 
issued in a harsh rasping tone from a mouth that was 
prolonged on one side to his ear by a gash received, 
no doubt, in his Corps-Student days. You might have 
thought that this wound had paralyzed that side of his 
face into complete immobility, had not the unharmed 
cheek been just as expressionless. His eyes were con- 
centrated fury. He had nothing to be furious about 
with me—except that I was a foreigner. I discovered 
later that this amiable person was a Judge of the High 
Court—or whatever it is—and I thanked my stars that 
I was not ‘‘ up before him.’’ 


Then there were the Americans. One meets them on 
a different plane when one is a fellow-stranger in a 
foreign land—at a disadvantage owing to their immense 
self-assurance which enables them to go right through 
obstacles which a modest Englishman humbly circum- 
vents. There was the spinster at Bayreuth who, hear- 
ing that I was a’ journalist, invaded my bed-sitting- 
room while I was engaged upon finding a phrase for 
some execrable singer that would not involve the 
Editor in a libel action and inquired, no doubt for jot- 
ting in the ‘‘ day-book’’ which she confessed to 
keeping, my opinions of the previous evening’s per- 
formance. She was tall and pale with hair piled up 
above her high forehead in a great roll. I had the 
impression of speaking with one of those European 
invaders from his own country whom Henry James so 
perfectly described, a cousin of the Dossons or a poor 
relation of Maggie Verver’s. She ended up by beg- 
ging me to be kind to the dear artists—I thought she 
was going to say animals. Mr. Flack was there in 
person, under another name. Then there was that 
other lady who, in the drawing-room of Wahnfried, 
positively refused to believe that the Festspielhaus 
stage was any larger than that of the Metropolitan. 
How, she argued to herself, would anyone have the 
face to build a theatre bigger than the Metropolitan? 
I do not know the Metropolitan, but I must admit 
that in excellence of arrangement these German opera- 
houses have it as against ourselves. It is mainly a ques- 
tion of space. In Munich the wide corridors, the huge 
foyers, the ample cloak-rooms with a place for each 
man’s coat and a peg for his hat, make the arrival and 
the departure from the opera a matter of seconds. 
Your seat-ticket is also your cloak-room ticket and 
the excellent woman who takes your things is quite 
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surprised if you offer her fifty pfennigs. Anyone who 
has struggled into and out of the dark cupboards, 
which are our London theatre cloak-rooms, will ap- 
preciate these conveniences. But it must not be sup- 
posed—as it generally is—that opera is dirt-cheap in 
Germany. The prices at Bayreuth and Munich were 
higher than those at Covent Garden during the recent 
season, and the performances were, on the whole, 
hardly as exciting. At Nuremberg, where I took 
‘Der Rosenkavalier ’ as a sort of olive between the 
two Wagnerian vintages of Bayreuth and Munich, the 
prices and the standard of performance were about 
the same as those of the British National Opera Com- 
pany. One got more style and better staging, but 
inferior singing. 

Going across the frontier to Salzburg was like leav- 
ing a prim drawing-room and constraining company for 
the freedom of open fields, where ‘‘ das betreten’s not 
verboten.” The conductor of the tram in which we 
travelled from station to hotel actually insisted on our 
leaving the car on the wrong side because we were 
English. Once, in a moment of absentmindedness, I 
tried to leave a Munich tram-car on the left side and 
was saved from the clutches of the scandalized police 
only through the kindly restraint of a fellow-passenger. 
| went to Salzburg for the music but enjoyed it for the 
society. The music seemed to be little more than an 
interlude in the conversations that went on in the cafés 
from morning till morning. Everyone was cheerful, 
everyone had made his bon mot at the expense of some 
other composer, critic or performer. Round the cafés 
the word flew on wings of laughter to the not unamused 
victim, who usually volleyed back. And dominating 
all with his quiet, unobtrusive authority was the Presi- 
dent of the Contemporary Music Society, Mr. Edward 
Dent, making speeches in his best polyglot, compos- 
ing differences and inspiring composers, who dedicate 
to him their Opus 1. It must not be supposed that his 
is the pleasant and glorious sinecure of a very consti- 
stutional monarch with a Cabinet to do all the work, 
and it is something for English musicians to be proud 
of that it is an English musician and scholar who has 
gained the confidence of all parties and has retained it 
so firmly that no one will hear of his vacating the chair. 
In view of this it is the more regrettable that so little 
interest was taken in the Festival by musicians at home. 
There was not even an English singer to sing ‘ On 
Wenlock Edge’ and Mr. Warlock’s ‘ The Curlew,’ 
which were given in American to the accompani- 
ment of a Swiss Quartet and a German pianist. 
But here, at any rate, is a League of Nations where 
dissensions, if not unknown, can be satisfactorily set- 
tled, and it is good to realize that the artists of many 
countries can meet in friendly emulation without the 
occurrence of those disagreeable ‘‘ incidents ’’ which 
mar the meetings of their sporting brethren. The much- 
advertised Italian ‘‘protest’’ of last year has been for- 
gotten and the Italian section, which has become the 
keenest of all, has invited the Society to hold its next 
meeting in September of next year at Venice. 


Letters to the Editor 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—I do not impugn the sincerity of Mr. Kirk- 
bride and those who think like him, but I do question 
their, judgment. It is very likely true that financial 


reform is needed, may indeed be overdue, but Mr. 
Kirkbride must agree, on his own showing, that the 
subject is recondite ; and it is a formidable task to sim- 
plify it for the average audience. 

At the same time let it be recognized that he is 
doing a patriotic service by directing attention to this 
matter. The question is : does he produce a plain solu- 
tion that can be apprehended by the mind of the 
average elector? Personally, I am always willing to 
learn. While I cannot claim to be an expert in finance, 
the simple fact seems to be that the deeper the country 
is in debt, the more is its industry depressed. With 
our indebtedness at nearly eight thousand millions the 
wisdom of some of the remissions made by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is open to criticism. For 
it is sound finance that each member of the community 
should bear his share of the country’s burden accord- 
ing to his ability. Mr. Snowden budgeted to the effect 
of leaving himself at the end of the current year a 
credit balance of four millions, whereas he inherited 
from his predecessor a credit balance of forty. 


Again, what has to be remembered is that wealth 
does not consist of money, but of the products of the 
labour of healthy, contented and efficient workers. 
Real national security depends upon abounding pros- 
perity, prosperity upon active industry, and industry 
upon demand. But by simultaneously granting loans 
to other countries and giving generous remissions of 
taxations to sections of our own people, we are cer- 
tainly increasing the national debt. The Secretary of 
the Treasury at Scarborough quite frankly said that 
the Government did not take any particular credit for 
having done something to reduce the burden of taxes 
because they succeeded to a state of things which 
enabled them to take certain steps. He desiderated 
a remedy to reduce unremunerative things and above 
all by building up national credit. 


America is to-day repeating the mistake that we 
ourselves made in the days of Adam Smith. She 
stands in danger of economic asphyxiation from a glut 
of gold. Smith compared money to the high roads of 
a country ‘‘ which bear neither corn nor grass them- 
selves, but circulate all the corn and grass in the 
country.’’ If we could save and cultivate some of the 
ground taken up by highways without diminishing the 
facilities of carriage and communication, we should 
add to the wealth of the country; and the case would 
be the same if by such a device as paper money we 
could reduce the stock of coin required without impair- 
ing its efficiency as a medium of exchange. Every 
unnecessary accumulation of money is a dead stock. 
Money was made round to go round. In view of all 
this, Mr. Baldwin’s settlement of our debt to America 
deserves to be applauded as a great act of statesman- 
ship. 

The impulse for great reforms is not usually 
generated within the walls of Parliament, or within the 
office of a political party’s headquarters, but from 
without. But the situation of Conservatism to-day ap- 
pears to be that the party leaders are more advanced 
with a reforming policy than the provincial organiza- 
tions are eager to support them. And it is here that 
Mr. Kirkbride and I are at variance. It may be that 
I read more out of ‘ Looking Ahead’ than he does. 
But I should wish in the most amicable spirit to remind 
him of Mr. Baldwin’s amplifications of the printed 
word. Our leader has pledged himself to a scheme of 
All-In Insurance, which may banish the dread of 
poverty, sickness, unemployment, and old age. This 
virtually means the elimination of the Poor Law System 
and the removal of the old and hated stigmas associ- 
ated with it. The British people never fail in a 


generous response to an honest and sane and well- 
reasoned appeal for the removal of privations, which 
not only mean individual wretchedness, but reduce to a 
minimum the productive power of very many. Con- 
servatism does not propose charity, but honest pay for 
honest work, pay that includes security against fear 
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and anxiety. It only needs a live coal from the 
humanitarian passion of Pitt and Shaftesbury to set it 
ablaze. 
I am, etc., 
J. Lestre MacCatitum 
Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REVIEW 


SIR,—We can all appreciate the cardinal virtues of 
good government enumerated and emphasized by 
Mr. Leslie MacCallum, which are utterly opposed to the 
out-heroding of Labour’s huckstering tactics. But we 
have surely got past the laissez-faire policy of the Man- 
chester school, which, while upholding the virtues on 
which your correspondent pins his faith, took no ex- 
ception to sweating half-starved children of tender 
years for long hours in insanitary factories. We are 
jqually gratified to hear of motu proprio efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of those whose working day 
commences at 6 a.m., provided they really tend to 
make the worker’s life less irksome. I fear the in- 
stances of such are not very numerous and in some 
stances rather more ornamental than useful, re- 
sembling the comment of Robbie Burns’s widow, who, 
when she saw his monument, remarked that he asked 
for bread and they had given him a stone. We 
offered the farmers £1 per acre and their men, with 
characteristically large families, 30s. a week. We re- 
duced Income Tax 6d. (an excellent thing for the 
writer) but could not reduce tea, sugar, or tobacco, in 
case the price would rise. 

Nearly every political organ is teeming with letters 
pleading for some policy not competitive but a little 
less nebulous than ‘‘ Looking ahead.’”’ Mr. Mac- 
Callum is exercised over the prospect of a ruined 
Britain, and he is right if we allow either Socialists 
or Liberals, after the teaching of their Summer Schools, 
to get into power; but surely the way to keep them out 
is to do something for those who by the accident of 
birth and lack of opportunity are consigned, like their 
ancestors, to lives of drudgery and privation. Mr. 
MacCallum’s conscience should be directed to that 
aspect of the question. 

I am, etc., 
G. ANDERSON 

Guthrie Lodge, Newburgh 


THE CANCER PROBLEM 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—Your issue of August 16 contained a review 
of my book ‘ Cancer—How it is Caused, How it can be 
Prevented,’ which was recently published. Your re- 
viewer seems rather sceptical regarding my theory of 
causation and he tells your readers that my assertion 
that primitive races are almost free from cancer 
cannot be proved ‘‘ in the absence of a detailed and 
comprehensive system of vital statistics and exact 
diagnosis.’’ If we wish to wait until there is a detailed 
and comprehensive system of vital statistics and exact 
diagnosis ’’ relating to primitive nations, we shall have 
to wait till the year 3000. Primitive nations which 
have a perfect system of vital statistics and diagnosis 
would, of course, be no longer primitive nations, but 
as civilized as the most civilized. 

My assertion that primitive races are virtually free 
from cancer is based on the opinions expressed by 
dozens of medical men, who have been practising 
among primitive tribes for a great many years, and 
whose views I have quoted in extenso. I think I have 
given overwhelming proof showing that cancer is a 
disease of civilization, and if I had wished to do so I 
could have filled a large volume with evidence proving 
this point. 


Cancer is a disease of civilization. That is unques- 


tionable, and notwithstanding your reviewer’s scepticism 
I think I have shown by an overwhelming mass of trust- 
worthy evidence that the disease is caused by chronic 
poisoning and by vitamine starvation, and that it can 


be eliminated by avoiding chronic poisoning and vita- 
mine starvation. Had I not succeeded in proving this, 
Sir Arbuthnot Lane would scarcely have asserted in 
his introduction that by adopting my recommendations 
‘* it should be possible to reduce the cancer mortality 
very greatly, and to convert cancer from being one of 
the most frequent into one of the rarest diseases.” 
Since the time when my book went to press I have 
received additional information of the greatest value 
showing that cancer is a disease of civilization, and 
that it is due to chronic poisoning and to vitamine 
starvation, and very eminent physicians and surgeons, 
both in this country and in the United States, have 
assured me that in their opinion I have succeeded in 
solving the cancer mystery. I shall publish some of 
the additional evidence as it comes to hand, and I hope 
that it will allay the doubts of your reviewer. 
I am, etc., 
J. Barker 
Albion Lodge, East Finchley, N.2 


LIQUOR CONTROL 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—It is to be feared that both your other cor- 
respondents on this subject miss my main point, 
although it embodies the crux of the whole question. 

My position is that the liquors under consideration 
are, by virtue of their immediate effects, so attractive 
as to provoke and in some cases to ensure a demand 
for themselves which may, and often does, glide into 
excess. If this is so—and no one denies it—and if the 
demand in its intense form is so widespread as to 
assume national importance—also not denied—I sub- 
mit that a good case exists for the exclusion of this 
Delilah among drinks from the neighbourhood of 
Samson. 

Clearly, to render the place and conditions of contact 
more respectable and more inviting, is to play into the 
hands of the temptress, and to expose to her wiles 
clients, especially the young and the inexperienced, 
whom a more sordid environment would repel. 

In a word the mischief lies in the essential charac- 
teristics of the article itself and not in the conditions 
under which it is supplied or consumed. This truth, 
I know, is equally uncomfortable and unwelcome, but 
it affords the only adequate basis for either personal 
practice or legislative proposal. 

I am, etc., 
15 Wynne Road, London, S.W. Frank ADKINS 


THE PAYMENT OF TEACHERS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—May I respectfully submit that I made no 
such assertion as that all teachers were paid a flat rate 
of £425 per annum? Until quite recently the figure 

425 per annum was typical of thousands, if not the 
majority, of men assistant teachers in urban districts; 
and if, as a result of public outcry during the last 
eighteen months or so, the teachers have consented 
to a 10 per cent. reduction, making their salaries £383 
per annum, only quibblers will say I was not substan- 
tially correct (5 per cent. of this reduction, it appears, 
is a contribution to their own pensions). Teachers are 
very largely trained at the public expense, and there- 
fore, as their education is largely gratuitous, their 
stipends should be low. Doctors and similar profes- 
sional men with large incomes have to undergo a long 
and costly training, at their parents’ expense. 

Believe me, Sir, my only thought is for the dis- 
tressed condition of our country, the unhappy condi- 
tion of the unemployed, the oppressed and over- 
burdened ratepayer, and the crippled state of industry 
and trade, and in this spirit I trust you will find space 
for this reply. 

I am, etc., 
Husert J. ToMLINS 

73 Ferndale Road, Leytonstone 
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THE PROBLEM OF SCIENCE 
The Scientific Approach to Philosophy. By H. 


Wildon Carr. Macmillan. 12s. net. * 


ROFESSOR WILDON CARR is both lucid 

and learned—a combination so rare as_ to 
give a special significance to such a collection 
of essays as this, and to invite the enthusias- 
tic attention of the amateur as well as_ the 
respectful scrutiny of the professional philoso 
pher. In particular, Professor Carr shines in exposi- 
tion. We may sometimes suspect that, in expounding, 
he introduces some of his own lucidity into a subject 
where it is scarcely at home: that some of his geese 
are swans, who will never save the capitol of meta- 
physics even by cackle, and whose charm of song does 
but presage the demise of their philosophical preten- 
sions : but this enthusiasm is a fault very definitely on 
the right side. 

Much of the present volume is taken up with lectures 
and essays on Bergson, Croce and Einstein. But the 
whole is more in effect, though it pretends to be no 
more, than a collection : it is informed by a clear co-or- 
dinating idea—an idea, at any rate, which is clear, like 
so many ideas in philosophy, until one tries to eliminate 
contradiction from it. Professor Carr believes that 
science and philosophy have been too long and too 
foolishly divorced: that their subject-matter must be 
recognized as identical: and that recent scientific dis- 
covery (in particular the principle of relativity, which 
he compares to the Copernican revolution in astronomy, 
but considers even more important) has forced this fact 
upon scientific workers and philosophers alike. Now 
it is true, and obvious, that no philosophy can even pre- 
tend to hold water if it excludes from its consideration 
any fact discovered or discoverable by scientific 
method; Professor Carr, however, means much more 
than that; and the moment he tries to make the 
more explicit, the contradiction begins : 

The great philosophical problem how and why nature comes 
to assume an aspect of independent existence, which the fact 
of knowledge itself makes inconceivable, is seen in the prin- 
—_ of relativity to be a direct problem of physical science 
itself. 

We have ventured to italicize the words which are at 
once the ultimate paradox to the layman and the most 
elementary truth to the epistemologist; for in them 
lies hidden Professor Carr’s own difficulty. To the 
layman, knowledge is the assurance that things have 
an independent existence: to the epistemologist it is 
a relation between knower and known, and, precisely 
because it brings the known into a relationship, 
destroys its independence. The question then simply is: 
Can science, without violating its own fundamental 
and characteristic method raise the fundamental 
and characteristic problems of philosophy? Must it 
not assume, before it can frame any laws at all, just 
that independent existence of things which philosophy 
must never assume? Elsewhere, Professor Carr 
seems to give the traditional answer : 

Scientific method fails us in philosophy. It is inadequate, or 
it falls short. Science is a department within a greater whole. 
Philosophy not only is concerned with scientific truth but with 
the truth of science. 

And again : 


The relation of mind to mind, or of the subject of know- 
ledge to the object of knowledge, presents facts which are not 
amenable to scientific method. Moreover, the method of 
science is comprehended within philosophy, and because it is, 
it cannot itself be the method of philosophy. 

What, then, becomes of the assertion that the prin- 
ciple of relativity, which is a scientific discovery, can 
show ‘‘ the great philosophical problem how and why 
nature comes to assume an aspect of independent 
existence ’’ as ‘‘a direct problem of physical science 
itself 


For, in the ordinary use of language, a problem 
of science means a problem that science must tackle. 
If Professor Carr meant less than that, if he merely 
meant ‘‘ a problem raised by science,’’ he would be 
meaning nothing, since any one discovery raises the 
problem as much as any other, or as little. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF INEQUALITY 


Equality and Fraternity. By Douglas Macleane. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


HERE are only two forms of government—aris- 

tocracy and plutocracy, the rule of the best and the 
rule of the best-off. We have got the latter, and call 
it democracy, the foe at once of the good life and of 
brotherhood. That might be called the text of this 
essay: and though the theme is not exactly new— 
from Amos to Inge the prophets have proclaimed it— 
it is one greatly needed in our time, and therefore, of 
course, very uncongenial to us. For among all the 
futilities of to-day none, perhaps, is so sure a sign of 
decadence as our utter repudiation of authority, our 
morbid terror of any kind of distinction. Parents have 
abdicated (‘‘ I told him to do what he liked ’’); priests 
plead with us; and Premiers no longer dare to govern 
—they take mandates from crowds at the cup ties. 
There is, as the author says, no one, no institution, 
that feels any right to issue a command. Every man 
now is as good as his neighbour and ‘“‘ has a right 
to his own opinion,” an idea which so staunch a 
Liberal as John Morley characterized as “ utter 
blasphemy.”’ 

But all this levelling egalitarianism is really the 
antithesis of fraternity, which can only rest on recog- 
nized inequality. There was far more brotherhood 
under the feudal system where everyone ‘‘ knew his 
place’’ and stuck to it, than in the class-conscious 
democracies of to-day. So the author shows convinc- 
ingly. And the now sacrosanct catch-phrases about 
‘* equality of opportunity ’’ are really inconsistent with 
fraternity. They are bound to imply ‘‘ the devil take 
the hindmost.’’ Nor are we allowed ‘‘ equality of sac- 
rifice.” The true rub, says the writer, is inequality, 
the best sacrificing themselves for the worse. And 
that has a higher authority even than Plato. It is the 
central idea of Christianity that the highest sacrificed 
Himself for the lowest. 

Further, the cult of pseudo-equality involves a 
levelling down of human values, the apotheosis of the 
second-rate. Anything distinguished is anathema, and 
‘‘the rule of the wise by the foolish,” to quote the 
Spectator’s famous definition, has very little to its 
credit in the sphere of literature and the fine arts. 
Canon Macleane has some trenchant things to say 
about the pedestrian Georgian realism, ‘‘ the slop- 
pail and midwife school of goatishness,’’ as he rather 
hyperbolically calls it. 

The book is, perhaps, rather spilled out of common- 
place books, but is packed with the results of wide 
reading. The author can turn a pretty epigram and 
has thoroughly enjoyed writing it; and though the 
colour is sometimes overdone, he writes with a Swift- 
like s@va indignatio which is just what a book of this 
kind requires. 

Certainly it is a needed protest, a challenge to our 
invertebrate sentimentality. It is hard to appraise 
exactly what it all comes to. The author never 
appears to explain precisely what sort of polity he 
would recommend. We applaud his demand for the 
recognition of worth, and a richer functional differen- 
tiation. But may we observe that Christianity, in the 
name of which Canon Macleane is writing, is the one 
great religion of the world which really believes in the 
man in the third-class carriage? A Christian State 
would no doubt be “‘ aristocratic ’’: but it cannot be 
said too clearly or too often that the Church is not 
on the side of “ privilege.’’ 

F. R. B. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 


Secret Societies and Subversive Movements. By 
Nesta H. Webster. Boswell. 20s, net. 


ERE are two books intricated, yet separable. 

The warp is one thing, and the woof with its 
designed pattern is another. As in so many theorems 
and philosophies, the conclusion is peremptory, but 
the premises, however interesting, are insufficient. 
Mrs. Webster can well compete with her predecessors 
in writing the history of Secret Societies. She can be 
anxiously impartial, and judicious in examining 
evidence. Almost she refuses the panic and the 
stampede. She carefully investigates what may be 
called the Ancient Secret Tradition of esoteric know- 
ledge and politics, desirable and undesirable. And it 
cannot possibly be said that such study is otiose. The 
mystics and philosophers are never ours unless we 
study the Orientals. What newest idea is not to be 
discovered in the early Gnostics, the medieval 
Manichaeans and “‘ heretics,’’ the Renaissance Caba- 
lists? And, at the very least, Mrs. Webster furnishes 
us with documents and matter for consideration once 
again about the Templars, the Rosicrucians, the 
Illuminati; and especially about the theoretical origins 
and aims of Continental Freemasonry. 

But, coming to the present day and its concerns 
after her volume upon the French Revolution and 
occult influences, she is stirred to patriotism and 
trepidation. Has she not been handling links in a 
chain? Does she not find herself tracking a hidden, 
world-wide conspiracy against throne and _ altar, 
against all sound religion and morality? The present 
constitution of society and all stable values are dire- 
fully menaced. Peering with courage into the mirk, 
she discovers five principal movements at work in the 
world for perversion and subversion. Continental, 
Grand Orient, Freemasonry; theosophic I[luminism 
with its endless ramifications; the aggressive 
Nationalism of which Pan-Germanism is typical; 
tentacular and poisonous International Finance able to 
accommodate itself to whatsoever regime; Inter- 
national Socialism involved with Anarchism political 
and mental; who shall not believe in these and tremble, 
she asks. Suppose there be a loathly body joining 
the many-headed hydra. There must be ‘‘ something 
behind ’’ all this dread obscurity, this menace of 
domination and tyranny, she urges upon herself and 
others. The pieces of the jig-saw puzzle seem to fit of 
themselves. The case is portentous and occult. The 
history of secret societies is always being written, and 
never can be written. But at least it is discoverable 
that no subversive movement of to-day is anti- 
Semitic, pro-French, pro-British. Can it be, or rather 
is it not the fact, she asks, that Pan-Germanism and 
the Jewish power, both convinced of a mission to hold 
the world in fee, permeate one another; are fused by 
the mystical and radical, renewed or continuous 
Illuminism that is strong of will to destroy everything 
that everything may be remade? What is behind this 
Satanism and glorification of evil, concealed through 
the ages? Surely we must labour to guard against 
some Occult Power, arch-devilish in all its aims. Now 
more than ever are ‘‘ the veritable powers of dark- 
ness ’’ massed against the powers of light. 

So Mrs. Webster states her case. And it would be 
equally absurd to accept or reject it summarily. She 
is right when she points out the good-natured com- 
placency of British folk, sure that things will get along 
somehow, amused at all scare-mongering. No doubt 
Mrs. Webster is prepared to be likened to the fat boy 
in ‘ Pickwick’ who wished to ‘‘ make your flesh 
creep.’’ She is reasonable enough, is quite ready to 
ask herself if these various movements are of any real 
importance, can fairly object to the charge of 
‘‘ obsession ’’ brought against her. It is plain, apart 
from her statement and pleading, that on the one 
hand the dream of world-domination has haunted 


_of “ have-nots’’ against haves.”’ 


' Napoleon and his Court. 


_is method in Mr. Forester’s neglect. 


races, nations, and groups of such as are persuaded 


of their own intellectual superiority and would be 


philosopher-kings, adding might to right. And on the 
other hand we are beset, since the days of Rousseau 


_and Weishaupt, by subversive movements; by 
' revindications of that liberty and equality which are 


incompatible and of that fraternity which is unendur- 
able if forced; by the struggle of class against class, 
A Cesar is 
always threatened, and sometimes emerges. The 


| French Revolution and Bolshevism in Russia show that 


a determined minority can terrorize a loose and 
inert majority. The ground is never quite firm under 
our feet. Socialism, varying from good-hearted 
idealism and desire of amelioration to stark anarchy 
(the Anarchist and most Socialists are essentially 
individualistic), is refuted again and again as 
impracticable, ruinous; but in vain. So one may state 
the case in turn. And, as Mrs. Webster somewhere 
says, the only way to counter Socialistic enthusiasm is 
to foster in ourselves and others a better enthusiasm. 
But are we quite in such parlous case as she thinks? 


Perhaps she does not sufficiently remember that 
Socialists are somewhat or much given to megalo- 
‘ mania; and are divided against themselves, ‘‘ brother- 


enemies ” the more bitter because their aims are super- 
ficially identical. As for the Illuminati of any kind and 


‘ every age, self-elect, plausible, inevitably finding honest 
-men to serve them as deluded agents, these occult 


potentates fail, and do not fail, in influence. Their 
doctrine is of the vaguest to themselves: at least they 
would have things otherwise than they are, and them- 
selves pre-eminent. Mrs. Webster, again, is some- 


| what too sure that there is a conspiracy of history to 
' avoid certain problems, and that the Press of to-day is 


organized to suppress ‘‘ revelations.”” And, still 


_ again, though she is too reasonable to arraign a whole 
nation or race, she overlooks Jewish conservatism to 
‘insist upon the Jewish spirit of revolution. Or is it 
that, art being exaggeration, she is artistic in order 


to be forcible and impressive? 


NAPOLEON THE RIDDLE 


By C. S. Forester. 
Methuen. 1os. 6d. net. 


T the first sight one objects to a book of history 
which avoids reference to documents. But there 
In a rapid 
appendix he finds that books about Napoleon are 
unveracious and amusing. The more inexact the given 
book, the more picturesque and readable. Napoleon 


.and those about him were busy economizers of truth, 


or, if you will, liars. Whereupon Mr. Forester fur- 
nishes us with still another book, quite careful and 
credible. Art conceals art, and Mr. Forester has 
evidently studied his documents. These he sets aside, 
and tells his brisk tale. And what manner of man was 
the self-contradictory and consistent Napoleon? Each 
of us can only form his own opinion. Mr. Forester 
is not for imposing his upon us. He makes no claim 
to have read the riddle, and all the same is fairly on 
the way to approximate truth. The book will serve at 
once as an introduction for the new student, and as a 
summary for the adept who is like to find himself con- 
fused and lost amid the overwealth of the detail he 


_ has laboriously acquired. 


Napoleon is equally at the mercy of panegyric and 
depreciation. He is ‘‘ a superior man,’’ as Confucius 
would say. He is superior to his contemporaries. 
Original and unoriginal, in a manner he is unique. And 
while, in his own conceit and according to the claim he 
urged, he is above aH law and the Man of Destiny, he 
is below common humanity in much that makes hu- 
manity endurable to itself. A riddle, we can still 
approach him, as Mr. Forester does, by ascertaining 
his fundamental likes and dislikes: what he was fond 
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of doing and what he did not like doing. Assuredly 
a glutton for work, indefatigable, finding relaxation in 
toil. There was joy for him in things military, and in 
organizing society in the rigid way of a soldier. Be- 
yond this, his tastes were almost negligible, tepid. 
The one human touch in him was his snobbishness and 
love of mingled pomp and familiarity. His supposed 
selfishness was that of the Emperor, and not of the 
man. You could easily make out that ambition was 
forced upon him by circumstance. All sense of humour 
was lacking. Literature, art, music, were matters 
to be regulated in the Imperial interest. His fierce 
rages were acting and diplomacy, himself being un- 
moved the while. In his restless energy he was un- 
emotional, engrossed in the task of maintaining him- 
self and France. He was alike devoid of hatred and 
affection, alone and friendless throughout. From his 
earliest days in Paris he was disillusioned, contemptu- 
ous of men and their motives, and tolerant. Un- 
abashed, unscrupulous, he would divide and rule. 
Luck was on his side, and then against him. Through 
his years of victory he was ever on the verge of defeat, 
and through the years of defeat he was ever on the 
verge of victory. He took enormous risks, and was 
copious in mistakes. If he refused the risk, his gain 
was undecisive. And besides, as Mr. Forester says, 
‘‘ Military history is a history of blunders, fortunate or 
unfortunate.’’ And at length it was evident that the 
Empire must fall. Even the French were weary of 
their overlord; or, as Victor Hugo says, ‘‘ God was 
bored with Napoieon.’’ 

So, emphasizing or completing, one may sum up 
Mr. Forester’s account. And his book will meet the re- 
quirements of still another body of readers. There 
are some or many who are moved to a sense of the 
fleeting fashion of things, or are interested to dis- 
cover the foibles of the illustrious, blots on suns and 
stars, the unhandsome reverse of the tapestry. Mr. 
Forester sets out, in such space as he has, the pomps 
and vanity of the Court. One has the paladins parad- 
ing before us, from the entirely dutiful Davout to Mas- 
s¢éna the avaricious, from Lannes the new Bayard to 
the swaggering dare-devil Angereau and the decora- 
tive empty Murat. We are introduced to Napoleon’s 
brothers, unwearied in being tiresome and ineffectual ; 
to the three amusing or amazing tiger-cats, his sisters. 
Once again we recognize that, for Napoleon, woman 
was a trifle, an incident. Josephine might for a while 
stir the gust of starved passion, and the feeble-witted 
Marie Louise appeal to the snob in him. In the case 
of Marie de Walewska, he was wholly unromantic and 
mean; elsewhere and throughout he was unloved. 
There is a final chapter upon St. Helena and the 
growth of the ‘ Legend,’ which sums up much in little. 
And should one be tempted, after reading Mr. 
Forester’s book, to think that at length we begin to 
understand Napoleon, why not turn for instance to 
Taine’s portrait of the Renaissance condottiere or to 
the abundant pages of M. Arthur Lévy, demonstrating 
that Napoleon was the very incarnation of all the 
bourgeois virtues ? 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 


The Protection of Birds. By Lewis R. W. Loyd. 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 


R. LOYD writes with the zeal of one who has a 

public duty to perform. His zeal, however, out- 
weighs his power to argue and does not serve to hide 
the paucity of his case; while the mere crudity of 
some of his statements (such as the contempt with 
which he allows himself to speak of Lord Grey and 
the late W. H. Hudson) cannot do less than irk the 
most willing of his readers. Briefly, his case is for a 
more discriminate system of bird-protection; and only 
the sentimentalist would deny the need for radical 
changes in some of the methods at present employed; 
but Mr. Loyd, with, we fancy, something too much of 


personal vindictiveness, has seen pfoper to direct 
almost the whole of his charges against the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds. 

The Whimbrels have all but vanished from the 
Orkneys and the Shetlands. The R.S.P.B., our 
author argues, is responsible; for did it not de- 
scend upon the islands one day and give its pro- 
tecting arms to the devouring Skua? Until a year 
ago, the Roseate and other Terns that made the 
Farne Islands so fair were being killed off by the 
invading Gulls, with disturbing rapidity. Again, Mr. 
Loyd argues, it was the R.S.P.B. that was responsible. 
Unfortunately we are not told why, in 1923, the Terns 
flourished again. Such instances, however correct they 
may be, are too isolated to be considered as specimens 
of the Society’s work ; moreover, it would indeed be an 
amazing and precocious institution that, with so few 
years behind it and such a prodigality of ignorance and 
prejudice to battle against, could make no error in its 
endeavours. The fact is that, with Mr. Loyd, the 
collector is sacrosanct; to impute to him anything but 
the most humane intentions, or to read anything but 
tenderness into his actions is but ‘‘ the vapouring of 
an obsessed unscientific mind.’’ His heart aches for 
the village lad who in these benighted days is in 
danger of being forbidden ‘‘ to enjoy the harmless and 
time-honoured pastime of bird-nesting,’’ and a spring 
of unlovely sentiment gushes in him when he thinks of 
the impecunious town-dweller being deprived of the 
“* cage-bird that brings some little sunshine into his 
drab life.’ 

Nevertheless, this ‘‘ indictment,”’ as it is called, does 
good in drawing the attention of the public to the 
urgent need there is for discrimination in methods of 
protection. That the isolated cases of unwisdom, of 
which Mr. Loyd, in his zeal, makes so much, were 
possible only serves to show how important it is for 
the R.S.P.B. to give to its actions a scientific direction. 
Indiscriminate protection might conceivably occasion 
almost as much damage as no protection at all: we 
have already so disturbed the balance of nature that 
only the most skilful tamperings can restore it, or even 
begin to restore it. There were possibly a hundred 
and one discrepancies in the Wild Birds Protection Bill 
of 1923; indeed, Mr. Loyd and Mr. Carter between 
them would make of it a thing of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. It signifies much, however; for it 
is not the least of the signs that point to the awakening 
of a public conscience, of a nobler sentiment towards 
life on a lower plane. 


‘* A NUMBER OF THINGS ” 


The World We Laugh In. By Harry Graham. 
Methuen. 5s. net. 


R. GRAHAM is a farceur of no mean quality, 
without a peer in his own particular realm of 
literary fooling. Although he would be the first to 
repudiate the gross suggestion of having ‘‘ on tap a 
constant flow of humour ’’ we can only offer the 
counter-suggestion that he has privily tapped some 
rare Pierian still, the exact location of which is a 
profound secret, jealously guarded from less favoured 
bards. Anyhow, his vintage is most delectable. 
Mr. Graham is not only what is vulgarly termed a 
‘* born humorist ’’; he might justifiably be hailed as 
the exclusive poet-laureate of the polite world, the 
intimate and diverting chronicler of the foibles and 
occasional frailties of the denizens of that mysterious 
region known as ‘“‘ Belgravia.’’ He is never really 
happy when he is away from this entrancing region. 
The main concern of his facetious muse is still with 
the idiosyncrasies and absurdities of that rather attrac- 
tive phenomenon, the ‘‘ Perfect Gentleman,’’ whom he 
once rendered immortal in the quaint personality of 
his dandified and mythical relative, Reginald Drake 
Biffin, who in spite of his more flagrant eccentricities 
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is still regarded in certain circles as the pattern and 
criterion of all that is noble and decorous. Mr. 
Graham does not vary his engaging theme. The 
splendid retort of de Musset is quite applicable to his 
own peculiar talent : 


‘** Mon verre n’est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon verre.” 


The treatment of his subject-matter is still on the old 
familiar lines fantastically created by himself, but if 
anything, we seem to detect an even greater finish and 
precision in his seemingly careless but really meticulous 
art. We are still in the pillared halls of Mayfair where 
the prevailing code is to dress well, dine well, and 
above all to behave well. On the subject of ‘‘ deport- 
ment ’’ Mr. Graham is stern, almost adamantine. His 
books are strewn with priceless hints, cunningly con- 
veyed in pun and epigram, on the importance of 
etiquette and behaviour. For the social iconoclast he 
has neither pity nor pardon. 

The major portion of the present little book is 
devoted to what is euphemistically termed ‘‘ The Day’s 
Work ’’ and consists of a series of entertaining 
homilies on the duties and recreations of the complete 
gentleman, with, where necessary, delightful and 
ingenious morals. Here, for example, is how the 
social delinquent is punished in Mr. Graham’s diverting 
Draconian pages : 


An absent-minded friend of mine, 
Invited out, one night, to dine 

At Oxford with a well-known Don 
Forgot to put his trousers on, 
And out into the street he strode 
Oblivious of that moral code 
Which lays it down as not genteel 
To walk abroad en deshabille ! 
He was arraigned by the police 
And charged with Breeches of the Peace, 
A crime he had to expiate 

In trousers furnished by the State. 


The rest of the book, dealing with such familiar topics 
as Cinemas, Butlers, Holidays, Love, Art, etc., is 
written in the same vein of good-humoured, dignified 
banter. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND VAUBAN 


East of Prague. By C.J. C. Street. Bles. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Vauban. By Daniel Halévy. Translated by Major 
C.J. C. Street. Bles. 6s. net. 


AJOR STREET’S account of his recent trip 

through the new nation of Czechoslovakia is very 
good reading. He writes clearly and brightly, and has 
the faculty of conveying his fresh impressions to the 
reader without their being dulled in transmission. He 
travelled as much as possible off the beaten track, and 
saw many things and places which lie outside the orbit 
of hasty tourists. 

Two of his pictures of this kind are likely to linger 
in the reader’s memory. One is that of the wonderful 
salt-mine at Akna Slatina, a gigantic chamber hewn 
out of the pure and crystalline rock-salt, like ‘‘ a vast 
marble cathedral,’’ three or four hundred feet from 
floor to ceiling. Another is that of the singular 
Ruthene village of Brustura, whose men get both their 
living and their death from the river Teresva on which 
it stands. The sole industry of the village is the 
timber trade, and the only way of getting the logs to 
market is to transport them down the river in rafts at 
flood-time. But at such times the river is a raging 


torrent, which every year takes a heavy toll from the 
raftsmen; the strongest swimmer has no chance among 
its stones and snags if his raft, as too often happens, 
goes to pieces in its perilous journey. Yet, if there are 
no floods, the timber cannot be transported, and the 
people are in danger of starving—a possibility never 
very far removed in these days. Major Street draws a 


remarkable picture of the people assembled in the 
village church to pray for the flood on which their 
livelihood depends, knowing all the while that the 
granting of their boon must deprive many a family of 
its hardy bread-winner—‘* so, with passionate weep- 
ing, the population prays, as to some pagan god of old 
thirsting for human sacrifice.’’ Still more thrilling 
must be the scene at the departure of the rafts, swing- 
ing round the jutting crag that closes in the valley, and 
followed by the sorrowful cries of the women who have 
to wait in anguish until the survivors come back on 
foot from the plains with their hard-earned gains. Yet 
the villagers are so enamoured of their game with 
death that they have always refused to migrate to a 
kindlier home and way of life, though often urged by 
the authorities to do so. Small wonder that ‘ there 
is a certain dark fataiism’’ in the eyes of even the 
children. 

After such stories as these it is comparatively 
tame to speak of the unsurpassed beer of Pilsen— 
which we must, it seems, now learn to spell, though 
not to pronounce, Plzen—of the cost of living in 
Bratislava, of the methods which the great arsenal at 
Skoda is adopting to beat its swords literally into 
ploughshares, and also turbines for the Clyde, of the 
Jews in ragged gabardines who do all the buying and 
selling in Ruthenia, of the ideal holiday scenery in the 
Carpathians, and the church full of weirdly procured 
human bones at Sediec. Yet of all these and many 
other subjects Major Street has much that is interest- 
ing and fresh to tell us, and his book is as obviously 
readable as the Czechoslovak Minister, Dr. Mastny, 
assures us that it is accurate. 

We owe to the same author an admirable trans- 
lation of M. Daniel Halévy’s excellent biographical 
sketch of Vauban, greatest of French military en- 
gineers. The present writer, like all who were at 
Nieuport in 1917, has a warm fecling of gratitude to 
Vauban for the first-rate design and construction of the 
Redan which, after more than two centuries of lying 
fallow, came in so useful against the assaults of the 
old enemy. All who occupied commodious holes in 
that beneficent earthwork will be glad to see that 
Vauban has obtained the services of so sympathetic 
a biographer as M. Halévy and so faithful and 
idiomatic a translator as Major Street. 


NATURE AND ARCHAZOLOGY 


In Praise of England. By H. J. Massingham. 
‘Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. MASSINGHAM has been so effective a cham- 

pion of the birds against the horrors of commer- 
cialism that he has a special right to take them for his 
theme. But lore of the sort has of late been rather 
overdone, and we welcome in these papers a wider 
outlook, which includes besides the birds the charm of 
places, trees and flowers, and prehistoric antiquities. 
It was a happy thought to dilate on the magnificent 
and little-known earth work of Maiden Castle. Mr. 
Massingham has an individual vision, which is some- 
times wilfully original; but that is the privilege of the 
essayist who can both see and write. For him the 
country is an escape from the mad misprision of values 
which we playfully call our civilization ; and no one can 
wonder at a serious artist taking that point of view. 
These papers combine the naturalist and the imaginist, 
and they gain by being simpler in style than some of 
the author’s work. His full mind tends occasionally 
to much ornament. He has abundant fancy, as in 
this passage on Surrey: 


One hardly associates Surrey with a pontifical tree life. It 
is a lyrical county and the best bits of it are for a Silver 
Treasury with a distinctly Victorian binding. Not that I do 
not love it, this Arcady of nightingales, and if you know 
where to go, you need never feel that you are paying a call 
upon a missish, prettified country-side. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GouULD 


The Philosopher’s Stone. By J. Anker Larsen. 
Translated by Arthur G. Chater. Gyldendal. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Precious Bane. By Mary Webb. Cape. js. 6d. 
net. 

The Sad Adventurers. By Maryse .,utledge. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Vagabond Love. By Jessie Champion. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 
O doubt ‘The Philosopher’s Stone’ and 


‘ Precious Bane’ are good specimens of their 
kinds. But both, though utterly different one from 
the other, are hag-ridden by convention. The conven- 
tion of the Danish story is the desperate-profound : 
that of the Shropshire story is the rustic-brutal. 
Each touches truth at points, but each has damaged 
truth by forcing it into a formula. The word may 
seem inept in connexion with so vague, various, and 
unwieldy a work as ‘ The Philosopher’s Stone’; but 
there is a code of shapelessness as well as of precision. 
Through the nightmare haze which seems to envelop 
the motives of these characters, certain familiar things 
are perceptible. They are not false because familiar, 
of course; but the most unquestionable fact takes on 
the colour of @sthetic falsity if it is presented for any 
reason but its own. It is a fact that children are 
fresh, exquisite, and tender; yet their vernal charms 
may be so falsely insisted upon that the children dis- 
appear and only the chubby monstrosities of the 
cleograph remain. That is an extreme instance. The 
author of ‘ The Philosopher’s Stone’ writes of 
children, as indeed he writes of everything, with real 
power and real feeling, but all the same they remain 
in his pages tainted with convention. They do not 
stand up, newly-created, individual; we seem somehow 
to have met them before. 

The Professor’s eyes followed Holger’s and came upon the 
joiner’s little daughter with her dimples, forget-me-not eyes 
and plait of fair hair, the joiner’s little Hansine who always 
looked as if to-day were Sunday. She was standing in a group 
of girls, and her dimples were full of sunshine, overflowing 
with sunshine, which threw the Sunday gleam on the faces 
of the others. 4 

She is a type, that Hansine. Admittedly one has seen 
her in the street and the playground as well as between 
the covers of books: the fatal thing is that the re- 
introduction makes one think of the books. Mark, 
again, how the paragraph proceeds : 

The Professor thought: ‘‘ So long as there are children on 
earth like little Hansine, people will believe there are angels 
in heaven. But how is it that that hulking boy over by the 
wall is the only one of them who feels it to the full and 
knows he is looking at a revelation? ”’ 

Is it surprising that Holger, the hulking boy—so 
gentle, yet so terrible when roused by the sight of 
cruelty and wrong !—should love Hansine, with a love 
precipitated by the violence of his emotions into the 
harshest tragedy? One suspects that shame and harm 
will come, and that the very excess of Holger’s wor- 
ship will contribute to them : 

- + + « Jens rose slowly and sat down again just as 
mechanically. The news had not yet penetrated him. On the 
contrary, it seemed to come out from within him. He had a 
feeling that this was something familiar. Although he had 
never imagined it, it seemed to him at that moment that in 
his heart he had always known that one day Holger would 
kill Hansine. It had to be, and now it had happened. 


Why had it to be? Fate, or formula? 

He was fond of her like an angel, said she. I believe he 
could have said his prayers to her. He wasn’t like the other 
men... . No. Holger, he was like what you see in books. 

Alas, yes! And the Professor, who is not really a 
Professor, but who understands and explains, and 
indicates the soul of goodness in things evil—is he 
not ‘‘ like what you see in books,” too? All this, it 
must be added, is but one strand in a long and compli- 
cated narrative. The childhood of Jens is more 


intimate and moving than that of Hansine; and his 
friend Christian is extremely interesting when he is 
grown up, though his dabblings in theosophy involve 
a good deal that to me is incomprehensible. More- 
over, it is fair to remember that even the most faithful 
translation may be compelled to omit some fire, which, 
perhaps, warms the original. 

Mrs. Webb goes back to a time of rough and violent 
ways : beginning with birch-rods and riding-whips, the 
story ascends by easy and natural stages to murder. 
It is supposed to be told by a woman who had been 
‘* learned to read and write, and reckon up figures ”’ ; 
and she tells it with that mixture of rural simplicity and 
quasi-poetical high-falutin which is so peculiarly 
exasperating. Her brother Gideon is one of the 
domineering, bullying farmers who abound in fiction 
and are redolent of the good brown earth. ‘‘ He’d 
give you a look like murder, and you’d let him take 
the way he wanted. I’ve seen a dog cringing and 
whimpering because he’d given it one of those looks.”’ 
I doubt it. 

In ‘ The Sad Adventurers ’ we come to a book whose 
plot, again, might be likened to other plots; and the 
writing is somewhat forced; but yet the whole does 
not fall within any specific convention. The loyalty 
of the wife to the seedy, needy adventurer of a 
husband: his utter incapacity to run straight; his 
redeeming fidelity—‘‘ Just remember one thing, will 
you? There’s never been anyone else. Just you. 
See? ’’—combine to make a sufficiently vigorous and 
sentimental tale. 

To ‘ Vagabond Love ’ I can assign no comparatives. 
It belongs in a region where praise and blame seem 
alike inadequate. Others abide our question: Miss 
Champion is free. Her hero, Gordon, says to her 
heroine, Barbara, on board a yacht: 

“*T was arrested partly by your indefinable air of good 
breeding which, in my folly, I thought rather wonderful in 


Sam Murgitson’s secretary, but more by some aura as though 
you were predestined to some uncommon fate or destiny.’’ 


And he is plumb right. Whether it is a fate or a 
destiny that overtakes her, at least it is uncommon. 
She is wrecked on an island. So is he. They agree 
to be what they call unconventional, on the ground 
that they are there for ever. Immediately afterwards 
they are rescued: Barbara decides that Gordon must 
go back to his wife. He does so. Barbara is left 
with the baby. From this start the story proceeds on 
a course no less remarkable in itself than for its 
incidental embellishments. Culture is not forgotten. 
The horrid spell was broken. The vicar talked. Barbara 
talked. E. V. Lucas, Alice Meynell, Robert Lynd, Holbrook 
Jackson, A. W. Walkley (sic), Charles Lamb, De Quincey, 
all talked. Occasionally even Addison, Steele, and Bacon 
joined in. 
It was not a séance, only a tea-party. The great ones 
‘* talked ’’ in the sense of being quoted. The vicar’s 
daughter, who ‘‘ knows all about babies,’’ though only 
fifteen years of age, is not behind-hand in general 
knowledge: she refers to ‘‘ the girl Dean Inge tells 
about in one of Daddy’s books who apologized for her 
poor little fatherless child by saying it was only a very 
small one.’’ There seems some confusion between 
Dean Inge and an even more famous author here. But 
after all the child was only fifteen. A harder case is 
that of Freda, who gained a ‘‘ a most enviable reputa- 
tion ’’ for wit ‘‘ easily and naturally ’’—by the exer- 
cise of ‘‘ a true spontaneity.’’ She was dancing with 
a man who mentioned Clarice and her husband (the 
husband’s name was Charlie). 
said Freda, without a moment’s hesitation. I 
call them the two C’s.”’ 
“* God! ’’ breathed Chester, almost ceasing to glide. ‘‘ You 
have a pretty wit.”’ 
He went on to explain: ‘‘ The two seize—anything, 
anybody, everything that comes their way.’’ You 
catch the paronomasia, play 'po’ words. And ‘“‘ next 
night Freda went to the night club to find herself 
famous.’’ It is fair to suppose this satirical; but it is 
hard to distinguish, in Miss Champion’s pages, be- 
tween the satirical method and the direct. 
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Round the Library Table 


ADVERSARIA 


ends at the cottage of a friend on the estate of a 

successful financier, who was accustomed to en- 
tertain me with his views on men and books. It came 
out that he was a firm believer in the Baconian theory 
well provided with the usual arguments. My answer 
to him was ad hominem. ‘* You have known me 
some time, and have formed a judgment of what I can 
do. If your partner came to you to-morrow and told 
you that I had induced a City firm to sell short, would 
you believe him? Well, in like manner, professional 
writers have a sufficient body of Bacon’s work in Eng- 
lish to make it certain to them that he was not the 
author of The Works of Shakespeare.’’ There is a 
good deal to be said of the inherent improbability of 
their having been written by the man from Stratford, 
but in view of the place we give them among the world’s 
masterpieces, the differences between the culture of 
the horse-boy of the Globe and that of the Gray’s Inn 
lawyer sink into insignificance. 

* * * 


I am led to these reflections by the addition of yet 
another recruit to the ranks of literary criticism— 
I mean Lord Sydenham of Combe. _ I have for years 
been accustomed to see long letters from his lord- 
ship accorded the dignity of large print by The 
Times, and though I did not always read them, I re- 
spected him as a constituted authority. Accordingly I 
read his paper in the English Review with attention 
and—astonishment. There are the same old assump- 
tions with one or two fresh mistakes, perhaps due 
to the insufficiency of the brief supplied him. 
The author of the plays must have been a, 
living encyclopedia. Bacon was a living encyclo- 
padia; therefore, etc. Or again, Shakespeare’s morals 
were doubtful, therefore he was incapable of writing 
the plays—a strange argument when one remembers 
Beethoven and Wagner, but perhaps Bacon wrote 
their music too. One enthusiast thinks he had the 
elixir of life. 


4 OME years ago I used to spend occasional week- 


* * * 


Lord Sydenham imposes a hard yoke on his readers 
when he says ‘* No one who is not acquainted with the 
resulting literature (of the Bacon controversy) is quali- 
fied to pass judgment on either the myth or the theory.”’ 
1! wonder whether he has read it all, and if so, does he 
accept the authorship by Bacon of the works of 
Timothy Bright, Robert Burton, Robert Greene, some 
of Ben Jonson, George Peele, and Edmund Spenser? 
Does he believe that Bacon was the son of Queen 
{lizabeth and that he printed the plays to conceal in 
them a cryptogram of the story? I see no reason why 
he should not, since he attributes the well-known 
treatise of Augustus II of Brunswick to Bacon— 
Bacon’s Cryptography printed at Lunoeburg in 1624, 
he says. As a minor point, Lord Sydenham should 
not have added inverted commas to the names of plays 
in the Tobie Matthews letter. 

* * * 


Of course, a great deal is made of the Northumber- 
land manuscript. I have seen it and I only got rid of 
my facsimile the other day. It is the outside leaf of a 
manuscript copy of a scurrilous and treasonable tract 
circulated privately, and there is no evidence to show 
when or by whom the scribbling was done—a mere 
aimless trying of the pen whose only value is to show 
that the plays were in people’s minds at the time. 
The plays are commonplace and uninteresting, and 
the author’s prestige is due to the hypnotic effect of 
tradition on literary men. If this point of view be 


taken up there is no need to find a reputable author. | 
would suggest to Lord Sydenham that Tolstoy’s 
opinion of Shakespeare offers a better fighting-ground. 


Or, he might consider the advice ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam. Lord Sydenham’s high authority on Imperial 
affairs can only be weakened by an excursion into 
literary criticism. 

* * * 

Cryptograms have a great attraction for a cer- 
tain order of mind, and they are very likely to 
sap the judgment of people who work too much 
on them. I suppose ciphers are still used in diplomacy, 
but the golden age for them in this country was the 
seventeenth century, when everyone engaged in public 
affairs used them. Before that we have only quite 
simple ciphers. Julius Caesar used to write private 
letters, using d for a, e for b, and so on, and it proved 
quite successful. Alcuin used the same cipher in 
works for Charlemagne, and certain alchemical works 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries have their titles 
and endings in a similar one. The Cryptomenytices 
of Augustus II, Duke of Luneburg, and afterwards of 
Brunswick, which has just been the object of a study 
by a Dr. Speckman, a Dutchman, gives an account of 
the latest methods, some of which resemble Bacon’s 
own system in The Advancement of Learning. Dr. 
Speckman adds two new books to the list of Bacon’s 
secret writings, and assures us that the Duke of Lune- 
burg published this great book in 1624, to assure Bacon 
that he was not going to give away his secret. His 
article in the current Mercure de France is a monument 
of misapplied labour. 

* * * 


Another secret which continues to occupy men’s 
minds is that of Stonehenge. Two books on the sub- 
ject are before me, The Stones of Stonehenge, by E. 
Herbert Stone (Robert Scott, 21s. net), and Stonehenge 
To-day and Yesterday, by Frank Stevens (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 6d. net). To take the smaller book 
first, it is a complete compendium of what the ordinary 
visitor wants to know about the monument and it is 
fully illustrated with plans and drawings by Mr. Hey- 
wood Sumner. Some of the stones are of material 
found on the plain, but there is a row of foreign stones, 
and these have at last been identified as brought from 
Prescelly in Pembrokeshire, while the ‘‘ Altar Stone” 
seems to have been brought from the neighbourhood 
of Milford Haven. Mr. Stone’s book is the fruit of his 
experience as an engineer; his description of the stones 
is complete and accurate, and his account of the way 
in which they were erected is probable and practical. 
As far as present knowledge goes the whole of the 
stones were erected more or less at the same time, 
and everything points to that time being about 1800 
B.c., towards the end of the Neolithic period in Britain. 
The site had, however, been in use long before, how 
long we have at present no means of guessing. Let 
me direct special attention to the chapters on stone 
dressing which combine archeological acumen with 
technical knowledge. Mr. Stone has given us a 
standard book on the subject. 

* * * 


Let me recommend a book by Mr. E. Tyrrell Green, 
Parish Church Architecture (S.P.C.K., 8s. 6d. net). I 
should think there is not an important piece of build- 
ing in England or Wales which the author has not 
visited and described. The arrangement of the work 
is excellent, and a fairly good index adds to the ease 
of finding your way about the book. It is severely 
practical, close to its subject all the time, telling you 
what to look for without losing itself, and your in- 
terest, in dry technicalities, and it has a delightful 
map, showing what the local building stones are all 
over the country, besides sixty-four illustrations mostly 
from drawings by the author. Every one who is in- 
terested in English art should own this book. 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 

Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray 


Bale. Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 


Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

bourne ge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst and Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Blount 
Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Macmilian Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyldendai Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 2 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 130. 


SippartuHa’s LiFe IN FLOWING VERSE NARRATED 
By Him WHOSE LOVE FOR INDIA NE’ER ABATED. 


1. A stream of four that Eden did environ. 

2. From youthful cow strike off the Gallic iron. 

3. Holds but one article, though all-pervading. 

4. Reward of those who spend their time in trading. 
5. Such was the man who first consumed an oyster. 

6. Ne’er decks the pensive inmate of the cloister. 

7. From porcupine appendage caudal sever. 

8. Since Adam’s tre pass it besets men ever. 

9. In this the prima donna’s top note thrills us. 

10. Where sanitation’s bad, too often kills us. 

11. Such to old Pharaoh’s folk the harmless shepherd. 
12. With flames adorned, as with her spots the leopard. 
13. Jew, Turk, and Christian he inspires with loathing. 
14. Not bare and naked, but arrayed in clothing. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 128. 
(First of the Ninth Quarter.) 


TWO WELL-KNOWN GAMES. 


It kills and maims. 
A head-dress old. 
Best seen when bold. 
Much famed for oil. 
Need never to'l. 

Is not for man. 
Around he ran. 
Father of lies. 
Reputed wise. 


er re 


Solution of Acrostic No. 128. 
B om B 1“ Four times the spcon with oil from 


I nful A Lucca crown.”’ 

L etterin G See Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
Luce Al Vol. 1, p. 426. 

I dio T 2 “*Pride was not made for man, nor furious 
A rrogancE2 anger for them that are born of a 
R asca L3 woman.”’ Ecclesiasticus x. 18. 
D evi L 5 “Around the rugged rock the ragged rascal 
S nak Eé¢ ran.”’ 


4 See Gen. iii. 1, and Matt. x. 16. 


Acrostic No. 128.—Again an acrostic which I thought would 
prove easy turns out to have been difficult. Lights 3, 5, 6, and 
9 were the stumbling-blocks. Only three competitors, Rev. J. L. 
Parkes, Gay, and Old Mancunian, have as few as two mistakes, 
all others three or more. 

Acrostic No. 127.—One Light Wrong: N. O. Sellam, Jeff, J. 
Chambers, Madge, Sisyphus, Hanworth, Tuhope, A. de V. Blath. 
wayt, Beechworth, Lady Duke, and Old Mancunian. 

Two Licuts Wronc: R. B. Keate, Oakapple, C. A. S., Doric, 
Lilian, Gay, Boskerris, Martha, J. D. T., B. Alder, Met, Carlton, 
Arthur Mills, St. Ives, H. M. Vaughan, and M. A. S. McFarlane. 
All others more. 


Many expert solvers were baffled by this acrostic. Light 1 
puzzled some who did not discern that it referred to the subject 
of the acrostic. Lights 2, 5, 6 and 10 also proved difficult. 

Acrostic No. 126.—Correct: Jokertoo. Two Lights Wrong: 
Gunton. 

J. Cuampers.—Your solution of No. 125 failed to reach us. We 
pointed out on August 16 that Rebel was a misprint for Revival. 

J. L.—Treaties are usually subject to the approval of parlia- 
ments, so that a Negotiator’s power for good or evil is probably 
less than that of a great Newspaper. 

East SHEEN.—No, it must reach us earlier. 

C. A. L.—A Book Prize to the value of two guineas is offered 
for the best score made by any solver during the quarter. Our 
Ninth Quarter began with Acrostic No. 128. 


BOOKS TO READ 

[Where any of the following books have already been reviewed 
in the SaturpayY Revisw the date on which the notice appeared 
is added in brackets.) 

The Truth at Last. 
(August 23) 

The New Psychology and the Preacher. By H. Crichton Miller. 
Jarrolds. (August 23) 

Twelve Years at the Imperial German Court. 
Robert Zedlitz-Trutzschler. Nisbet. (August 23) 

The London Adventure. By Arthur Machen. Secker. 

The Flaming Terrapin. By Roy Campbell. Cape. (August 16) 

The World We Laugh in. By Harry Graham. Methuen. 


By Charles Hawtrey. Butterworth. 


By Count 


FICTION. 

The Boy in the Bush. By D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skin- 
ner. Secker. 

Something Childish. By Katherine Mansfield. Constable. 

Morrissey. By Edmund Downey. The Bodley Head. 

The Marriage Craft. By D. H. S. Nicholson. Cobden-Sander- 
sen. (August 23) 

After the Verdict. By Robert Hichens. Methuen. (August 23) 

The Garden of Folly. By Stephen Leacock. The Bodley Head. 


LIGHTING « 
STARTING 


EQUIPMENTS 
in part 
or complete 


IT is the excellence of each 
‘Part’ that makes Rotax 


enumerated unquestionable, and 
we sincerely recommend them. 


LIGHTING SETS FROM 2£17-9-0 
Licutinc & Startino Sets 


SIDE LAMP. 
Price per pair #£2-2-0 
3. TAIL 


LAMP. j 
Price each 11/- 
Gradual Regulation. ' 
WITCH. 
15/- each 
6. SPARE PART CASE. 
Price per box complete 21-26 
Write us To-day. 
ROTAX (Motor Accessories) Ltd 
WILLESDEN JUNC., LONDON, N.W.10 
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City Notes 
Lombard Street, Thursday 


ARKETS have settled down after the Confer- 
M ence excitement to what appears on the sur- 
face to be the usual August apathy, but there 
is actually more business doing than one would expect 
during the holiday season. The Foreign market con- 
tinues to attract a fair amount of attention over and 
above the already tiresome arguments as to the details 
of the new German Loan. Tea, Nitrate and Tin shares 
are all in increasing demand; among Industrials 
Tobacco shares keep very firm. Personally, I consider 
Imperial Tobacco ordinary at the present price of 79s. 
cum a dividend of 1s. 6d. one of the best purchases on 
the Stock Exchange for good dividends and capital 
appreciation. I am watching Lobitos closely in the Oil 
market, as I expect the much-talked-of and long 
awaited Bonus will arrive some day. As I write 
they are 10}, and I am of opinion that they are a good 
speculative purchase at this price. 


AUSTRIAN LOAN 

A correspondent invites me to compare more clearly 
the various issues of the Austrian Loan to which I 
recently referred. I will try to do so. 

$100 stock Austrian Loan, American issue can be 
bought at 96, plus accrued interest, that is at approxi- 
mately 98 dollars. $100 stock Austrian Loan, Vienna 
issue, can be bought at 87 dollars. Taking the dollar 
at 4.48 to the pound, the former would cost 
£21 17s. 6d. for $100 stock and the latter 
£19 8s. 4d. Each $100 stock yields $7 a year. At 
the rate quoted above $7 is equivalent to £1 11s. 3d. 
If it were possible to deal in broken amounts 
£19 8s. 4d. invested in the English issue at 91} would 
yield £1 6s. 2d. In other words, at these prices the 
Austrian issue yields £8 1s. per cent., the American 
issue £7 2s. gd. per cent., and the English 
£6 11s. 5d. per cent. Of course, if the value of ster- 
ling appreciates in dollars the sterling value of the $7 
dividend on the Austrian and American issues de- 
creases, and on redemption the $100 would amount to 
less sterling. I repeat that I consider the Austrian 
issue the best holding for permanent investors who are 
not affected by its unmarketability and who are pre- 
pared to take their dividends in dollars. 


SWEDISH MATCH COMPANY 

Renewed interest has lately been shown in the shares 
of the Swedish Match Company, and as I consider 
these shares a sound investment a few particulars will 
not be out of place. The Company is a holding Com- 
pany formed in 1917 to amalgamate the Jonkoping and 
Vulcan Match Company with the United Swedish 
Match Factories. The Swedish Match Company holds 
the whole of the Ordinary Share issues of these Com- 
panies, and through them owns all the match factories, 
twenty in number, in Sweden. The Company also 
owns a number of undertakings auxiliary to the match 
industry, including paper mills, chemical factories, 
lithograph establishments, match-making machinery, 
factories and saw-mills. Among the assets are also 
timber lands covering a total surface of 120,000 acres. 
In addition to these interests in Sweden, the Company 
has large investments in different match-manufacturing 
countries abroad, and maintains friendly relations with 
all important competitors. 

The matches manufactured by the Companies in 


Sweden represent about one-fifth of the total world pro- 
duction, and, together with the plants abroad, the Com. 
pany control more than one-third of the world’s total 
trade in this essential commodity. Of the Swedish 
production of matches about 96% is being exported, of 
which about 80 per cent. is shipped or financed through 
London. The following Table shows the yearly profit 
and dividends after deducting interest on Bonds and 
income tax: 


Net Profit. Share Capital. "Share Capital,” 
1919 ... Cr. 11,831,170 ... 26.29 ... 14 
1920 ... Cr. 11,436,010... 25.41... 14 
1931 ... Cr. 8660,342 ... 19:99 «... 18 
1922... Cr, 9,019,751 ... 20.05 ... 12 
... Ce. .. 15 12 


The capital was increased at the end of 1922 by 
45,000,000 crowns, but the profits from the properties 
acquired by the additional Capital did not affect the 
earnings for the year 1922 shown above. The Reserve 
Fund amounts to 72,000,000 crowns. The carry for- 
ward on December 31, 1922, was increased by 
5»538,323 crowns to 9,731,904 crowns. It may be of 
value to point out that to-day’s rate for the Swedish 
crown is 17 to the pound, at which rate a dividend of 
12% on the 100 crown share is equivalent to 14s. 1}d. 
The 100 crown shares can be bought at 8]. 


TEA SHARES 

Tea shares are coming into their own as invest- 
ments, as the fact is gradually being realized that the 
industry is now established on a thoroughly sound 
basis. Consumption is increasing throughout the 
world and production is not keeping pace with the 
demand. Denton’s ‘ Review of Tea and Tea Shares’ 
recently issued contains some interesting statistics on 
this subject. Lack of space prevents me from quoting 
from this brochure, but I recommend its perusal to all 
those interested in the subject. Meanwhile I would 
draw attention to the shares of Bengal United Tea Co., 
Ltd. The issued capital of this Company is £200,000 
in 105,000 ordinary shares of £1 each, and 105,000 5% 
cum. preference shares of £1. The report for the year 
ended December 31, 1923, showed a profit of £74,742 
and a dividend of 35% was paid on the ordinary shares. 
The reserves total £42,000 and liquid assets £65,000. 
The crop yield for 1923 was 2,480,480 Ibs. and for 1923 
2,892,222 lbs. The crop is expected to increase steadily 
up to 3,500,000 lbs. In view of the above facts I feel 
justified in recommending a purchase of these shares 
at the present price of 76s. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Lorpis.—You will see I have dealt with your query 
fully. The American and Austrian issues have actually 
been dealt in in London this week at the prices I have 
given in my example. 

RIVERSIDE.—The shares you name should be held. 

B. A.—If we see Europe settled we shall have a trade 
revival; if we have a trade revival money will be 
dearer; if money is dearer you should be able to invest 
your money more advantageously in twelve months’ 
time, but there are three big ‘‘ Ifs.”’ 

Acrostic,—I do not favour the stock you name. 

SEEKER.—Deutscher Bank shares could have been 
bought in London with the English stamp on the day 
I received your letter at £6 7s. 6d. for the 1,000 mark 
share; they were £10 7s. 6d. in February, 1924. 

Taurus 


ALL 


Telephone: 
HOLBORN 
2346 


84 Kingsway W.C.2 
Most Moderate Fees in London. 


INCOME TAX MATTERS 


THOS. H. 


CONSULT LONDON’S 
PREMIER SPECIALIST 
Established 1905 
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Insurance 
SOME GENERAL REMARKS 


AVING made a brief reference to systems for 
H allocating surplus, and set out an example of 

what may be looked for in this respect, it 
remains to be said that bonus results are more usually 
the product of skilful and intelligent management than 
of anything else. Few, if any, life offices are in such 
a bad way that with their affairs in capable hands they 
are beyond re-making. 


AN OFFICE RE-MADE 


The fact that an office is for the moment a poor 
bonus-payer need not cause alarm provided the man- 
agement is up-to-date and alert. One of the most 
outstanding instances of the correctness of this conten- 
tion dates back some forty years. At that period the 
Norwich Union was as nearly submerged in bad 
management and decay as an office could be. Its new 
business was trifling, its expenses were high, and 
looked like going higher because old business was 
rapidly running off and depleting renewal premium 
income, in excess of replenishments thereto from new 
business; and in the terms of its incorporation the 
society had no power to pay a bonus. A man long 
since dead, the late Mr. J. J. W. Deuchar, assumed 
control, and having got the confidence of his board 
—an all-important matter—he threw its new business 
up, in a matter of twenty years, from a quarter of a 
million pounds a year to almost five millions, and this 
access of strength and vitality operated, as it was bound 
to, favourably in all respects, in the matter of actual 
cost and in profit production. One need not to-day 
point out that the Norwich Union is a leading. office. 


NON-PROFIT BUSINESS 

So that one may pass to a brief review of non-profit 
considerations and annuities. In regard to neither is 
the necessity for a stringent valuation basis quite so 
great as is the case with participating assurances, the 
essence of whose justification is that surplus should 
be earned. The prime consideration where no participa- 
tion in bonus is involved, is that the office should be in 
a position to meet its guaranteed obligations, and there 
are two further items to be looked into: (a) rates, and 
(b) surrender and paid up values. The latter, in the 
majority of cases, can only be obtained on application, 
though some English, and the Canadian offices, set 
them out in schedules. The arguments in favour of, 
and against schedules are (a) that minimum figures are 
declared from the outset, and (b) that allowances 
ultimately conceded, but not guaranteed ab initio, may 
prove to be the more generous. 


SOME RATES 


Rates vary considerably, and as a guide the better 
way, we think, is to name the average of a number 


of the best. Thus, the following may be borne in 
mind : 
At age 30 next birthday £1 15 2% 
40 29 3% 
” 5° ” 3 10 0% 


These are, if anything, on the low side, but they will 
serve as an approximate guide to within a shilling per 
cent. or so of what to endeavour to secure. It 
must not be forgotten that guaranteed surrender and 
paid up values must be taken into account. A by no 
means unusual practice in relation to paid up values 
takes this useful form; the office, if surrender value 
suffices, maintains the policy in full, at the expense of 
the surrender value, for a year, at the end of which time 
any balance of surrender value left over is converted 
into its equivalent in paid up insurance payable at 
death. The Canadian offices maintain the full sum 
assured until the surrénder value has been exhausted. 


When members of your family or friends 
i bid you goodbye and wish you a fine holiday 
| they naturally expect to hear from you. And 
4 when the friends you have made during the 
holiday see you off at the station the one 
remaining link is—your pen. You promise 
to write and you intend to write, but put 
it off from day to day. 

Waterman’s makes writing a pleasure. Buy 
one and you'll keep in touch with your 
friends. 


<j 


ui’ 

| 


Waterman’ (dea) FountainPen 


to suit all hands. Every Pen 
fully guaranteed. 


Of Stationers and Jewellers. 


Three Types: ‘‘Regular’’ Type, 
from 12/6; “Safety” Type, from 
17/6; “Self-Filling’” Type (with 
Patent Lever), from 17/6. Clip 
Cap, 1/- extra. Presentation | ‘‘The Pen Book” sent free on 
Pens in Silver and Gold. Nibs request. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., ThePen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Use Waterman’s Ideal INK for all pens. 


Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes the modern 
THEY ARE PRACTICALLY 
UNTOUCHED BY HAND. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 
quality fog in 


In PACKETS 
10 for 8? 
20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 
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A good many convert surrender value into its equiva- 
lent paid up insurance payable at death as soon as the 
days of grace allowed for payment of premium have 
expired, without the premium having been paid. But 
as regards all clean.offices, omission or inability to pay 
premiums, followed by an offer to hand over what is 
due, with interest, and to submit to a check medical 
examination, suffices to enable an assured person, who 
can pass medical examination, to reinstate his policy at 
almost any time, if he desires to. 


POLICY CONDITIONS 


These are more usually a minus than a plus quantity, 
in so far as they relate to restrictions. It is the 
practice, provided a proposer can declare that there 
is nothing in his affairs to make him likely to 
reside in what used to be known as the prohibited 
areas, to issue a policy free from all restrictions in 
point of residence and travel. Occupational extras 
still, very properly, have to be paid in cases, and it is 
usual to exclude liability if suicide is committed within, 
say, thirteen months; at the end of that time premium 
in respect of the second year of policy duration becomes 
payable, and it is considered, and is in practice, most 
unlikely that a man will take out a policy intending to 
turn it into a claim by self-destruction so long after 
issue. The offices consider themselves sufficiently 
guarded by the reservation named, self-destruction on 
a limited scale being allowed for in premium construc- 
tion; that is to say, the mortality experience on which 
the tables are based include the normal ratio of such 
cases as occur as a result of circumstances not falling 
within the category of hereditary tendency, proof of 
which, in fact or theoretically, is met by a suitable 
addition to the premium charged, or is answered by an 
out and out refusal to insure. 


ANNUITIES 


The advance in interest rates has resulted in 
improved annuity terms, which bears out our con- 
tention in our review of 1923 that there is a good deal 
of opinion in favour of maintained rates. As in the 
case of non-participating insurances, so here it is prob- 
ably fairest to set out some average figures. The 
following are the average annuities of some offices 
which specialize the business, and are payable through- 
out life to males: 


Age 4o last birthday £6 4 6% 
» 7 8 6% 
60 9 10 3% 


The terms are for semi-annual payments. 


SOME ODD ITEMS 

Deferred annuities, children’s endowments, con- 
tingent survivorship, partnership, term and other 
special forms of assurance, are dependent upon 
circumstances so divergent and complex that, in 
effect, they can only be discussed on the basis of the 
individual case. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
a policy is, under most heads, taken out, not on merits, 
but because a man or woman willing to insure, or to 
be coaxed into doing so, happens to come into con- 
tact with the representative of an office, to which he 
or she is ultimately persuaded to go. At the best the 
normal member of the public can in these circum- 
stances only hope to get a policy of average value, 
which is always far better than no policy at all. 


THE 
YACHTING . 
MONTHLY 


ON SALE 
SEPTEMBER Ist 


Contents 


THE OUTLOOK By M. Heckstall-Smith. 
THE OVERLAND PASSAGE _ By Leigh Hoe, 
CARTOON By E. H. Howell. 
THE AMPHIBIOUS CRUISER By “‘Nereid ” 
THE LANDLUBBER GOES TO SEA 
By Donald Maxwell. 
LEAVES FROM THE LOG OF THE MONA 
By Captain Richard Hennessey. 
A FAIRWEATHER CRUISE 
By Commander Charles Eldred, R.N. 
OUR INDIAN LETTER, Y.R.A. RULES IN 
BANDOOLLA By The Tindal.” 
VIA THE CAPE By Connor O’Brien. 
COMMON FAULTS IN MARINE MOTORS 
By T. D. Wynn Weston. 
THE RIVER OF MYSTERY (Part II) 
By Charles W. Domville-Fife. 
THE FASCINATION OF THE WEST 
COUNTRY CREEKS 
By Winifred Hammond, F.R.H.S. 
AND THE USUAL MONTHLY FEATURES. 


PRICE 2/- MONTHLY 
PER ANNUM 25/- 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—SEPTEMBER, 1924. 


The Drama, the Theatre, and the Films. Dialogue between 
Bernard Shaw and Archibald Henderson 
Joseph Conrad. By G. Jean Aubry 
Is the Reparations Problem Solved? By John Bell 
Some Notes on the London Conference. By Hugh F. Spender 
Paul Claudel. By Brian W. Downs 
Feet of Clay. By ‘* Augur ” 
Social Reform and Empire Settlement. 
By Sir J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
The Nationalists of South Africa. 
By Lieut.-Col. H. M. Meyler, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., M.P. 
Reunion : Deadlock or Hope? By J. W. Poynter 
The Problem of Croatia. By Dudley Heathcote 
The Real ‘‘ Dame Aux Camelias.’’ By Francis Gribble 
The Solution of the Cancer Problem. By J. Ellis Barker 
The Story of Woman. V. By W. L. George 
Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Fands £29,522,000. income £8,683,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (September 1, 2, and 3.) 
JACKIE COOGAN in “LONG LIVE THE KING” 
LARRY SEMON in “THE FALL GUY” 
BILLY SULLIVAN in “THE LEATHER PUSHERS” 
Scenic—* London Old and New.” 
Further Episode of ‘“‘ Cannibals of the Southern Seas.” 


Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (September 4, 5, and 6.) 
NORMA TALMADGE, 
supported by Joseph Schildkraut and Arthur Edmund Carswe in 
“THE SONG OF LOVE” 


“THE MYSTERY OF BRUDENELL COURT 
by BARONESS ORCZY. 


A further episode of Major A. R. Dugmore’s 
“THE WONDERLAND OF BIG GAME” 


Comedy-—‘ Barnum Junior” and Felix, the Cat, ete. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


WORLD TOUR DE LUXE 


A PARTY OF LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN 
IS BEING FORMED TO VISIT 
INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, CHINA, 
JAPAN AND CANADA. 
LEAVING LONDON 18h DECEMBER 


For Descriptive Itinerary of the Tour apply to Mr. EDWARD 
GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1., Australia House, Strand. London, W.C. 2 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH TOWNS 
WITH MAPS, PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 4s, each. 
The Times Literary Supplement says: “‘ This attractive series.” 


LEICESTER CANTERBURY 
By S. H. SKILLINGTON. (5s.) 3 DOROTHY GARDINER. 
(Cheaper edition, 2s, 6d.) 
NEWCASTLE-upon-TYNE HASTINGS 
By F. Cc. HEARNSHAW, F. SALZMAN, M.A., 


M.A., LL.D 
WESTMINSTER BATH 

By H. F. WESTLAKE, M.A., By CONSTANCE SPENDER and 

F.S.A. EDITH THOMPSO 


THE CITY OF LONDON’ HALIFAX 
By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. By J. S. FLETCHER. 
Other volumes include: 
BIRMINGHAM, HARROGATE, Stags, LEEDS, 
NOTTINGHAM, PETERBOROUGH, YMOUTH, PON TEFRACT, 
ST. ALBANS, SHEFFIELD. 
THE SHELDON PRESS 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
And of all Booksellers. 


Pr 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
*® BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


"Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. Hi 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, enhall 8t., E.C.B. 
_B- I, Agenta, GRA Y, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, E.C. 8. 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


are issuing free Personal Accident 

Insurances which will cover you 

during your visit to the British 
Empire Exhibition. 


Apply at the P.A.C. KIOSK (near the Globe) 
Amusements Park, Wembley. 


142, Holborn Bars, 
London, E.C. 


The Guaranteed Spirit 


PRATTS 


Efficiency — 
Uniformity — 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales 

for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Educational 


CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 


HE 
T CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 


Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory Schoo] at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 


Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
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1/- SEPTEMBER 


It lasts longer 


A pipeful of Three Nuns lasts longer 
than a pipeful of most other tobaccos. The 
“curious cut” makes for slow burning 
and prevents the tobacco from running to 
dust in the pouch. It is therefore just as 
thrifty to buy a tobacco of high quality 
like Three Nuns as to buy one which is 
nominally 2d. or 3d. an ounce cheaper, 
but which gives less pleasure and does 
not last as long. 


THREE NUAS 
The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


In Packets: 1 oz. 1/2 ; 2 oz. 2/4 

InTins: 20z.2/4;40z.4/8 

King’s Head is similar, but a little fuller 4 
Stephen Mitchell and Son. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 


of Great Britain and treland , td., 36, St. Audrew Square, Glasgow 
821 


Riding for a Fall? 
Current Comments 
Security (ii) NOTE BY MARSHAL FOCH 
The Dark Horseman (Story) ALEC WAUGH 
The Agrarian Question in Russia 
COUNT W. KOKOVTZOFF 
(With an Introduction by Ernest Remnant) 


Charles Lamb and George Dyer 
DUDLEY WRIGHT 


“ Says Sergeant Murphy” : A. P. GARLAND 


The Wembley Boxing Match 
> M. L. RYLEY—ETHEL ARCHER 
oetry | ISABEL SHAW—E. HAMILTON MOORE 


One of Our Conquerors (Story) 
ALBERT KINROSS 


ARTHUR MILLS 
_M. WYNNE NEVINSON 


Vive le Sport! (Story) KAMASU 
The Travelling Theatre EMILIE BIGELOW 
(With a Foreword by Horace Shipp) 
Books Empire Supplement 


Nyasaland’s Transport Problem 
G. H. LEPPER 


A Voyage to Brazil 
On Old Age 


Notes 


Post free to all 
parts of the world. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 14/- 
HaF-YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION : 7/- 


4, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London, S.W, 
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Episodes of the Month 


The Great Russian Fake 
By Sir ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND, Bart., M.P. 


The Geographical Principle of the League 
of Nations By CHAO-HSIN CHU 
(Acting Chinese Minister in London) 


What is Left of the Navy 
By L. COPE-CORNFORD 


Holy Ajanta By LADY LOWTHER 
The Weodcock By Miss FRANCES PITT 


The Dusk of Liberalism 
By ARTHUR KITSON 


Transmission to Canada at the special rate of 14d. 


Eight Glimpses of the “ Odyssey” 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 


Pig-Hunting in Malaya 
By R. G. B, FARRER 


The Village Green 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACRAE 


“Eygpt for the Eygptians” 
By Miss H. H. ROSS 


The Mystery of Sir E. B. Godfrey 
By J. G. MUDDIMAN 


Short Views in the Pacific 
By F. A. W. GISBORNE 


PRICE 3s. NET. 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. 


inted f he Proprietors, Tae Saturpay Ravinw, Lrv., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3167 
19-24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, and 11 Long Acre, W.C.2; 
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